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Alliyn’s Almshouses,, 
St. Luke's. 


ieeed Mage Geamanig 
an actor; but them an 


\)_ brick “of his Almshouses: 





protection beneath the 
gloomy walls of Sf. Luke’s: 
Hospital ; bat in 1620. the 
houses stood almost alone, 
in what’ was a. thorough 
country place. Tlen 
some of the choicest fruits 
in the kingdon were reared 
by one John Milton, in his nursery, in Qld- 
street, and in the same place there were acres 
of land, known as “The Rose ground.” 

there is little to remind us of the existence of 
fruit. and flowers. In 1665 the neighbourhood of 
the Almshouses was looked upon as far enough 
in the country to be chosen as the site for a 
Lazaretto, in which the plague-stricken could be 


received. The City Pest-house stood here until | 


the year 1737, and the lane in which it was 
situated obtained the name of Pest-house-row. 
It afterwards took its present’ name of Bath- 
street, from its nearness’ to the public bath, 
called first “‘ Perilous’ Pond,” and then “ Peerless 
Pool.”’ 

The Almshouses were rebuilt in 1707, and now 
again they have been rebuilt and enlarged so as: 
to accommodate twenty-two persons,.or twelve 
additional to the original foundation. 

Alleyn was one of the most distinguished of 
that large body of worthies known as “foun. 
ders,” whose claims to our respect have been 
treated rather lightly by some in the present 
day. He did not postpone doing good with his 
money until he could no longer use it for his‘own 
pleasure, but he devoted his large fortune to 
charitable purposes in the prime of his life, while 


disposal of it. He made arrangements for assist. 
ing the poor in each of the parishes with which 
he had been connected. The Fortune Theatre, 
which produced him a fortune, was situated in 
St.. Giles’s, Cripplegate; and_in this parish, 
which then included St. Luke’s, he founded the: 
Almshouses in Bath.street. He was born in 
St. Botolph’s, Bishopsgate, and in his will he 
directed his executors to build ten almshouses in 
that parish. He lived for several years in South. 


out of some of the places of. entertainment on 
the Bankside, so he left hie executors the same 
directions for St.. Saviour’s parish. Soon after 
becoming proprietor of the manor of Dulwich he 
founded there his “‘ College of God’s Gift,’ and 
in making arrangements for this his greatest en- 


Esquire) laid the first} | 
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scholars were to be chosen exclusively out of the} took place in the presence of King James, his 
four parishes of Cripplegate, St. Botolph, St. | wife; and Henry Prince of Wales, In the end 
Saviour, Southwark, and Camberwell, in which | the liom fled’ from the dogs, two of which, how- 
Dulwich was situated. Edward Alleyn was born| ever, died of their wounds, “but the last dog 
on September 1, 1566, his:father being am inm-| was well recovered of all his hurts, and the 
keeper, probably of some little property. Little | young Prince commanded his servant, E. Allen, 
is known of bisearly life, but in 1592, when he/| to bringthe dog to him to St. James’s, where 
married Joan Woodward, the daughter of Philip| the Prinee charged the said Allen to keepe 
Henslow’s wife by a former husband, he had| him and:make much of him, saying he that had 
established a high reputation as a player.| fought. with the king 6f beasts should never 
Thomas Nash twice mentions him in his.“ Pieree | fight with any inferior creature.” 

-Pennyless” as a first-rate actor, He writes;—| In Elizabeth’sreign Henslow had been required 
“Not Roseius nor Alsope, those tragedians| to assist “the Master of her Majesty’s Games 
admyred before Christ was borne, could ever|.of Bulls, Bears; and Dogs,” by lending his dogs 
‘performe more in action than famous Ned Allen.” |} and. bears. from the Paris Garden, so that he 
Ben.Jonson addressed an epigram to “ Edward | hoped to: have been appointed to this Patent 
Allen,” and likens him to the same ancients that} Office, on the first vacancy; but soon after 






























Nash had :— James's accession Sir John Dorington died, and 
“If Rome eo great, and in her wisest age, Sir William Stuart was appointed in his room, 
Fear'd not to boast boast the glories of her stage, Henslew and Alleyn purchased the office of 


As skilful Roscius and grav 

Vohgenentll ith: ianaumas wih heathen 

be had no lesse a trumpet of their name 
Then Cicero, whose every breath was fame ; 

How can so ee pause to publi 

wa erry lin thee 


Stuart. for 4501., which they complained was a 
ruinous price, but it was not extravagant if they 
cleared 500%. per annum, as was said. In 
Henry VIII.’s and Elizabeth’s reigns, the fa- 
vourite day of exhibition was Sanday, which, 
according to’ Hensiow, “ was the cheffest 
meanes and benyfite to the place”; and when 
the entertainments were no longer allowed on 
that day, the proprietors complained of the loss 
which. they suffered. Bear and: bull baiting 
were favourite sports of the English people for 
many years, and several of the bears obtained 
great fame ; old“ Sackerson” was honoured by 
the notice of Shakspeare, and Sir John Davys, 
in one of his epigrams, complains that the young 
gallant forsakes his books 
** To see old. Harry Hanks and Sacarson.”” 

There is:much similarity in the circumstances 
of Shakespeare and Alleyn, for both became rich 
through their steady attention to the business of 
their profession; both left that profession as 
soon as they were able to leave it with a com- 


bat onely 
ae oe 
Faller says that he acted-so to the life,“ that 
he made any part, especially a majestic one, to 
become him.” Dekker, after mentioning the 
actor’s excellent manner and deportment, refers 
te his “,well.tunde audible voice.” He probably 
gained his fame from acting most of the principal 
characters on the stage, but. he appears to have 
been particularly renowned for Barabas, in 
Marlowe's “Jew of Malta,” and for the same 
poet’s “Tamberlaine.” Thomas Heywood refers 
to both author and actor in the following lines 

from his Prologue at.the Coekpit :— 

Bet by the tesnch-pecanaaet ogee 


The Malta Jew had being, and was made; 
Seaiceek tee moon play’. 
Leander 


In Hero and one did gain petency; and both retired to fill the honourable 

A lasting memory: in ‘Tamberlaine’ xs , 

Ee Jew, with others mony ve HES a ieeiama es Conde The question as 

wh a edhetdnien woeu to the estimation in which the respectable actor 
peaalepens aatiinecesiors magen was formerly held is a difficult one. There is no 

Se be-could speak,,so vary,"—— doubt that considerable contempt was manifested 


for the profession, and such men as Shakepeare 
and Alleyn seem to have been eager to leave it. 
Many of the actors richly deserved the contempt 
that'was heaped upon them, on account of the 
ill lives they spent. The popular feeling is seen 
im the writings of Aubrey and Faller. Aubrey 
relates the absurd story that Alleyn was worked 
‘upon to devote his wealth to benevolent objects 
by having seen an apparition of the devil while 
playing a demon in one of Shakspeare’s plays. 
Faller says, “ In his old age, he made friends of 
his: unrighteous mammon, building therewith a 
fair college at Dulwich, for the relief of poor 
people. Some, I confess, count it built ona 
foundered foundation, seeing, in a spiritual 
sense, none is goed and lawful money, save what 
is honestly and industriously gotten; but per- 
chanee sueh who condemn Master Alleyn herein 
have as bad shillings in the bottom of their own 
bags, if search were made therein. Thus, he 
who outacted others, outdid himself before his 
death.’ At all events, we may be sure that 


The profession of an actor in the reigns of 
Elizabeth and James I. was a highly lucrative 
one, and Alleyn’s' aeknowledged merita were 
probably well rewarded, but he was not the man’ 
to depend upon this source of profit alone. 
He speculated largely im inns and other house 
property, and in partnership with Philip Henstow, 
whom he called his father, he was proprietor of 
several theatres. The Fortune. Playhouse, in 
Gelden-lane,; was one of these, and Paris-Garden, 
on the Bankside, wae another, Alleyn derived 
a large part of his property from the former, 
which was a circular building of brick and tile, 
well frequented. Thomas Goffe, in his “ Careless: 
Shepherdess” (1656), writes :-— 

my ‘© to the Bull or Fortune, and there see 

phar ok for two-penee, wietewae 
The original theatre was built by Henslow and 
Alleyn, and Peter Street, the carpenter, was: 
engaged by them to-erect. a square: building of 
lath, plaster, and timber, which was totally 
destroyed by fire on the night of December 9th, 
1621. Heywood mentions the sign of the 


house :—~ 
The picture of Dame Fortune 
Before the Fortune 


which they were. entitled by their merita and 
by their wealth. We have evidence that. Alleyn 
This theatre formed a part of the endowment of | lived omintimateterms with several distinguished 
Dulwieh Gollege, andthe fands of that institution | men. He was often invited to the houses of the 
suffered considerably in consequence during the | great, and dined with the Lord Treasurer, the 
Civil Wars. In 1649the inside was destroyed by a | Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishops of London 
company of soldiers, and in 1661 the whole place | and Winchester, the Speaker of the House of 
was advertised as to be sold. Alleyn was| Commons, the Master of the Rolls, Count Gon. 
Master of the Royal Bear Garden, Bankeide, in | domar, the Dean of St. Paul's, &c. He was par. 
1604, when he was engaged to take three of his| ticularly friendly with Archbishop Abbot, end 
fiercest dogs to the Tower to fight the Instiest | conferred with him on his projects, and the Ear) 
lion there. Stow has given in his “Chronicle” a| of Arundel, who had a high respect for his cha. 


” 
. 





dowment, he did not forget the placesin London in 
which he, was interested;; for the pensioners. and’ 


vivid account of this disgusting exhibition, which | reoter, signed himself in writing, ‘ Your loving 


EN ay ae 
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frend.” Sir William Alexander, afterwards 
Earl of Stirling, who was high in James’s favour, 
addressed some verses “to his deservedlie 
honored frend, Mr. Edward Allane,” in which 
occur the following lines :— 


* But thee to praise I dare be bould indeede, 
By fortune’s strictnesse whilst at first suppress’d, 
Who at the height of that which thou profess’d 
Both ancients, moderns, all didst farr exceede : 
Thus vertue many ways may use her pow'r; 
The bees draw honnie out of evrie flow’r. 


And when thye state was to a better chang’d, 

That thou enabled wast for doing goode, 

To clothe the naked, give the hungrie foode, 

As one that was from avarice estrang’d : 
Then what was fitt thou scorn’d to seeke for more, 
Whilst bent to die what was design’d before.” 


When we consider the cocial distinctions of 
rank in the seventeenth century, we shall not be 
inclined to look upon such evidences of the esti- 
mation in which Alleyn was held as of little 
moment. His benevolent character seems to 
have been well known before he had made any 
arrangements for his college, and he received 
many applications in consequence. In 1610 “ St. 
James’s College, at Chelsey,” was founded by 
Dr. Matthew Sutcliffe, Dean of Exeter, for the 
maintenance of polemical clergymen bound to 
advocate the doctrines of the Church egainst 
the Roman Catholics ; but it soon languished for 
want of funds, and the Rev. Samuel Jeynens 
addressed a letter “to the worshipful and well 
affected to all good purposes, Mr. Allen, all health 
and happiness in this life and in another,” request- 
ing him to contribute towards the completion of 
the college. Jeynens honours Alleyn for the good 
he has done in his lifetime, and praises him for not 
having deferred his munificence till after death. 
Alleyn probably lent a deaf ear to the petition, 
for the college languished, and in the end the 
building was given by Charles II. to the Royal 
Society. Still more interesting are the applica- 
tions made by Stephen Gosson. The corre- 
spondence of the author of the “School of 
Abuse, containing a pleasant invective against 
Poets, Pipers, Players, and Jesters,” with the 
delineator of the Jew of Malta, belongs to the 
curiosities of literature. Gosson began life as 
an author of acted plays, and then became the 
bitter enemy of theatrical representations. 
As rector of St. Botolph, Bishopsgate, he came 
in contact with Alleyn, and in his letters to that 
“‘worshipfull’’ esquire, he subscribes himself 
“ your verie lovinge and ancient freend.” 

Alleyn’s first purchase of Dulwich lands was 
about 1606, and in October of that year he was 
lord of the manor. During the next five years 
he increased his landed property to very nearly 
its present extent of about 1,400 acres. The 
land belonging to Dulwich College extends from 
the summit of the high ground known in its 
several parts as Herne-hill, Denmark-hill, and 
Champion-hill, through the intervening valley in 
which the village of Dalwich is situated, to the 
crest of the opposite and higher ridge on which 
stands the Crystal Palace. Alleyn took up his 
residence at the manor-house, on the western 
margin of his property, in 1607, but it was not 
until four or five years afterwards, when being 
still childless after twenty years of married life, 
he began to make arrangements for transmitting 
his name to posterity as the founder of a college. 
The Charter-house, or Sutton’s Hospital, had 
been founded by letters patent in 1611, and he 
may have taken a hint from that when deciding 
on the manner of his endowment. Alleyn began 
building in 1613, and finished in 1617, in the 
autumn of which year most of the members of 
his college were called into residence. He had 
to suffer from the opposition of Lord Chancellor 
Bacon, and to experience in consequence many 
tedious delays, so that his deed of foundation 
did not receive Royal authorisation by letters 
— until 1619, in which year the college was 

ormally established. The college, as thus incor- 
porated, consisted of ga poor scholars, and 
as many i in equal numbers of 

brethren and poor sisters, with a poveaiiinng ted 
teaching staff in addition. The deed of founda- 
tion left it within the founder's discretion to 
frame the ordinances for the government of the 
college, and he kept the reins of government in 
his own hands to the close of his life. His code 
of statutes, framed subsequently to the letters 
patent, were not signed and sealed by him until 
Sept. 29, 1626, two months before his death. 
For nine years, therefore, Alleyn, while living at 
the manor-house, was the controlling superior of 
the whole institution. One of the regulations 
was that the master and warden should always 
be of the same surname as the founder; and so 
religiously was this kept up, that in 1670 
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Anthony Allen, a candidate for the mastership, 
was rejected for want of a letter in his name; 
this objection has since been overruled, and one 
of the best known of the modern governors of 
the college was old John Allen, the Edinburgh 
Reviewer, and friend of Lord Holland. 

Alleyn seems to have taken a particular pride 
in his surname, and to have felt that any one 
bearing it, whether a relation or not, had a claim 
upon him. On one occasion he invited an Irish 
preacher to dine with him because he was an 


_| Allen. In his diary we find “This day (27th 


January, 1621-2) I took a pore fatherless child, 
Ed. Alleyn,” and on the 22nd August, 1622, 
there is another entry to the effect that another 
“ Nedd Alleyn” came to reside at the College. 
Thomas Dekker also wrote to Alleyn from the 
King’s Bench Prison to introduce to his notice a 
deserving young man, son of a fellow prisoner, 
and ended his letter with the hope that Alleyn 
would “ No waye repent the receavinge of such 
a servant of your own name.” 

The last years of this benevolent man were un- 
eventful, and his thoughts were principally 
occupied with the prosperity of the College. On 
November 13th, 1626, when he made his final will, 
he was “sick in body.” He then left his affairs 
in order and made his kinsmen, Thomas Alle 
the master, and Matthias Alleyn, the warden, hi 
executors. On Saturday, the 26th of the same 
month he died, and on the following Monday he 
was unostentatiously buried in Christ’s Chapel 
attached to the College. 

Alleyn looked forward into the future, and 
wished to transmit his name to posterity, but he 
was not likely to have foreseen,—that centuries 
after his death, when every vestige of the 
houses where he gained his money had been 
swept away, his foundations would still be 
flourishing and his name cherished; that his 
manor would be covered with houses and joined 
to the great City; or that the Almshouses 
which he founded in the outskirts of the town 
would become the centre of densely crowded 
districts. Men at the mention of whose names 
he doffed his cap are now forgotten, but his name 
lives and will long live as one of England’s 
honoured worthies. ; 





The almshorses just now rebuilt in Bath. 
street, from the design of Mr. T. J. Hill, arcbi- 
tect to the Gift Estate Commission, provide 
eleven dwellings on the ground floor and the like 
number on the upper floor, or twenty-two in all, 
in place of the ten as originally standing. Each 
contains a living-room, 12 ft. 6 in. by 10 ft. 3 in.; 
a bedroom, 11 ft. by 8 ft. 9 in.; and a small 
scullery fitted with range and sink, with water 
laid on. This also forms a passage to the back, 
and there is « dust-bin, &., to every tenement. 
Each room is fitted with cupboards and shelves, 
and contains a fireplace.* 

The tenements on tke upper floor are 
approached by open stone staircases, one of 
these giving admission to two dwellings. The 
buildings are arranged in three blocks, a central 
one of fourteen tenements facing the street, and 
set back about 38 ft. therefrom, and two detached 
wings of four houses each, serving to shut out 
from view St. Luke’s Hospita’, which premises 
enclose the site on three sides, This leaves a 
forecourt, or quadrangle, in the centre, which: 
will be enclosed next Bath-street by a dwarf wall 
and iron railings and 

The architectural style in which the build. 
ings are erected is the Tador-Gothic of the 
latter part of the sixteenth century, a little 
anterior to the time at which they were founded. 

The materials are brick, slated roofs, yellow 
malms for facings; Bath stone for window 
dressings and moulded heads, strings, plinths, 
parapets, bays, &c.; and Portland stone for 


copings. 
Messrs. Sabay & Son, of Ironmonger-row, were 
the builders, and the total cost was 4,5001. 














“HOW TO BUILD A HOUSE.” 


We all remember the reply of the artist to his 
patron, or patron’s agent, who objected to paying 
20 much for a drawing that was done {a hell 
an hour, and was met by the representation 
that the artist had been all his life acquiring the 
power that enabled him to do such things 
rapidly. And it is a not infrequent case that 
a life-long perseverance puts into a small com- 
pass, and in a brief time, the results of years of 
thought and study. M. Viollet-le-Duc, for 


* See pp. 985 and 989, 
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instance, as we are assured, wrote and illus. 
or the enna sig which now comes 
ore us re, uring the evenings 
of a two mon & expedition among 
the French A'ps. This is a slight enough task 
compared with the elaboration of the celebrated 
Dictionary ; yet it is probable that none of its 
author’s works will be so extensively read as 
this, and possible that the more elaborate pro- 
ductions of his pen do not exceed this in value. 

The little book is, in fact, the expression 
opinions based on many years of thought and 
study, combined with labour, in the 
field of architecture; a combination the best 
adapted for forming impartial conclusions, in 
which neither theory nor practice is exclusively 
represented. Dissatified with the “school” 
theory of architecture so prominent in the 
French system of education, M. Viollet-le-Duc 
betook himself to the of the Medisval 
architecture of France, and thereupon to the 
consideration how we could best set about 
building after the spirit of the architects of the 
Feudal age, the very remains of whose works 
showed such a and workmanlike con- 
centration of aim upon the object to be attained. 
We have here embodied in little the lessons 
which the eminent and indefatigable modern 
worke: has drawn from these sources, in their 
application to modern requirements, and with a 
thoughtful and philosophical consideration of the 
conditions of the problem, not without, also, 
glances of passing satire at the false methods of 
the day, pointed enough in its way, and yet so 
delicately and playfully put that it could scarcely 
cause annoyance to the most sensitive of its 

The progress of the new chateau, built in 
accordance with the true principles of architec- 
ture, is set forth on the basis of a little story, 
of which, however, the incident is as slight as 
could well be, turning upon the absence from 
her neighbourhood for a year or so of Mdme. 
Marie N——, the daughter of the proprietor of 
the old chateau, on the occasion of her weddi 
tour, and the resolve of the old people to bui 
a new house for the happy pair in preparation 
for their return. The other dramatis persone 
are the °worthy couple in question, M. and 
Mdme. Gandelau, representatives of an old 
family long known in the district, their son 
Paul, aged sixteen, and a cousin, Eugene, who is 
anarchitect. Paul is at home in unwonted idle- 
ness, his studies at the Lyceum yess. ask 
interrupted by the calamities of the an 
invasion; and the idea of himself omprinyd the 
house for his sister, further by an acci- 
dental interview with Master Branchu (a shrewd 
builder’s foreman or small contractor, who is 
not unimportant on the scene), rises before him 
as an oasis in the desert of monotonous idleness. 
The married sister is accordingly telegraphed 
to for a “ me” for the house, and the 
following sufficiently characteristic ‘ lady’s 
scheme” comes in retarn :— 

“X—, From Baveno. To M.deGandelau. Arrived this 
punive--ae coh yf woh a an cnnioss it a 
kitchen not underground, Gilierd ‘room, stnay, PTinst. 
floor—two large bedrooms, two dressing-rooms; 3 
small bedroom dressing-room ; linen-room, closets, attic- 
bedrooms ; cupboards plenty; staircase not break-neck, 
Mazrz N,” 

Paul soon finds himself puzzled in attempting 
to provide for these requirements in a plan, 
though he crams plenty of balustrades and 
columns on to the elevation. But the architect 
cousin arrives on a visit, and the scheme is laid 
before him, and finally it is determined that the 
house shall really be proceeded with under the di- 
rection and from the plans of Eugéne, but Paul is 
to be his clerk of works and overseer, and thus to 
learn and direct atthesametime. Master Brancha 

engaged as builder, but not by contract, and 
the state of the country almost compels them 
to be content with what materials are near at 


band, 
tunity for some practical remarks on the utilisa- 
tion of common-place materials that come readily 
to hand. 
It is from the conversations between Paul and 
architect cousin that we learn the history of 


education as an architect. Paul sees plans 
drawn, and is taught how to make the most of 
space and to utilise corners. The first effect of 
his education is to make him critical on his 
father’s old house, and even hint a wish to have 


= 


a 








® How to Build » House: an Architectural Nove'ette. 
By Viollet-le-Duc. Translated by Benjamin Buc 
Architect, London: Sampson Low & Co, 
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mi bs 
received.” Eventually, Eugéne his 


that pulled down and rebuilt also. The remarks 
of the father thereupon are characteristic of the | from a commercial company, who were erecting 


tone of serious yet u and | large manufacturing works, and had been laid | model in every point of view. After a little 
f which M. Viollet-le-Duc never loses when | hold of by an architect who proposed to erect | practice of this kind he will acquire the habit 

ing the relation of his to life | buildings for them in the Roman style, “which | of being able to delineate on paper the form of 
‘and manners. M. Gandelau out that the | was not exactly what they wanted. They did| any portion of the work. In copying them he 
house had long been known to the poor inhabi. | not think it quite to the purpose to build in the | is to mark what is hidden from direct vision by 
tants of the n ho inseparably | plains of the Loire edifices recalling the splen-| a dotted or a finer line—and here is “ perspec- 
connected it with ita — do not | dours of ancient Rome.” He was introduced to | tive made easy ;” and as good a plan, possibly, 


need to be shown the staircase that to your 
mother’s room or my study, for they know it as 
well as we do,”—but they would cease to come 
intoa bui with which they were not familiar, 
where everythi emg tg Be Ft 


town and count houses to be improved or/| staircases forms the subject of the followin 
them if not to arouse envious od “ : 


si toe close momen on these the 
“ ori appears upon the scene. 
The critic is a M. Durosay,a friend of the 
ee a gentleman who had read and tra. 
much, and knew a little of everything. 
He had been his own architect, and had built a 
very costly house that had fallen to pieces ; his 
engineer, and made roads on his estate 
which were impracticable; and he liked any 
one who gave him credit for being an infallible 
jadge in matters of all kinds. “If any one had 
come to consult him on any subject, the moment 
he was about to step into a railway carriage, he 
would have let the train go rather than not give 
@ formal j mt with reasonsin full... . He 
was f repeating this aphorism,—‘ Light 
emanates from the shock of conflicting ideas ” ; 
t with the understanding that he always 
ed the part of producer, never that of 
ient.” M. Durosay complained very much 
of a design for a country house being so shut in ; 
he would have wished to see a portico round it, 
or a wide verandah. He would have aimed at 
some resemblance to ‘those North Italian 


simple-minded seighbours sseters ip thecoeh the toes, | initiation. Te ta hardly fair perhaps, in E 
re-ae neig “ ? , in Hogene 
bitant with the house, Change the latter, and they will lio snub the Roole des Beaux Arts ned eee 
M ing what was not in its programme, and what 

none of its scholars, save himself, probably asked 
or expected from it. The object in the Ecole 
is to teach school architecture, the art of de. 
signing correctly in known and approved styles, 
and scientific construction; and those ob- 
jects have been carried out, we believe, ve 
thoroughly. Nor can we frankly side wi 
Eugéne when he tells his pupil that he can 
learn the theory afterwards, and it will be of 
more use and be more intelligible to him then; 
that children learn to talk by inducing to speak 
their necessities, and not by teaching them 
grammar. The cases are not quite parallel, and 
there is a good deal to be said on the other hand 
in favour of knowing the theory first, only the 
question is as to how it is taught. 

We will pass over the history of Paul’s 


his greatest difficulty at this stage was in making 
a@ drawing of the windows for light in the 
haunches of the cellar vaults, with their arched 
heads in the curve of the vault; a matter which 
Branchu seemed to find it very easy and natural 
to execute, though the clerk of the works found 
such difficulty in drawing it. However, at this 
stage “Paul begins to understand,” and in the 
next chapter to the one so entitled, we have one 
or twoof Eugéne’s special contrivances illustrated. 
One of these is making the “ jalousies”’ fold 
back into rebated recesses in the jambs of the 
windows, instead of being hung eso as to turn 
round flat against the outer wall, causing 
gymnastic exercises in order to get at them; but 
Eugéne’s more important novelty is his way 
of constructing the floors or ceilings, for no 
plaster ceiling is allowed. The joists are oak, 
of square section but placed lozengewise, so as to 
have an angle downwards instead of a soffit, 
and the ends do not go into the wall, but 
fit into continuous brackets with \/-shaped 
seats for the ends of the joists. Then 
the lower half only of the joist is seen from 
below, the space between the middle angles is 
fitted in by wood panelling, the panelling and the 
lower faces of the joists are decorated with 
designs drawn in @ single colour on the un- 
touched wood; and this is Eugéne’s idea of the 
way to make a floor presentable on the under side, 
without lathing and plastering it, and thereby, 
as he unhesitatingly avers, at once laying the 
foundation for rot and decay. As to this last point 
too many architects can bring painful corrobora- 
tion of Eagene’s views ; and the system is some- 
times ised in England, as not leaving those 
dark lows and deep spaces and angles for the 
accumulation of dust which a joisted floor of the 
ordinary form, when unceiled, presents. Paul’s 
surprise at finding that the smooth level white 
expanse which’ he was accustomed to as a ceil- 
ing really contained all this construction of joists, 
is not overdrawn, if we compare it with the utter 
thoughtlessness of average people as to the way 
in which things are constructed; and he is v' 
anxious to know how it is that so many archi- 
tects make ceilings in this way, and hide all the 
construction, and “ who obliges them to do so?” 
to which a replies, “ It would take a long 
time to explain that to you ;” but the question 
elicits from his father some pertinent remarks 
on .“‘the plague-spot of the nation,” — the 
tendency to disguise all imperfections under an 
eet beging fina to find, before this stage of th 
Paul to |, before thi of the 
proceedings, the necessity of being more of a 
proficient in drawing, and the method Eugéne | ft 
employs to give him the first notion of 
tive, simple as it is, may be more effective than 
gome more complicated systems. The clerk of 
works is instructed to cut pieces of card into the 
of the various faces of one of the stones, 
the cutting and laying of which he has been 


3 


ments of the moment, vols 

tie which attached their ly to the humble inhabitants 
of the neighbourhood.’ The only reply Paul offered to 
these arguments was to go and embrace his father and 
mother; and no better could have been thought of,” 

By the time the plans and elevations of the 
ehateau are drawn, Paul has 
some of the difficulties of even the most modest 
architectural achievement; and was curious to 
know “how Master Branchu, who could but just 
manage to write and cipher, had been able to 
build the mayor’s house, which was not such a 
bad one to look at.” Master Branchn, it appeared, 
pe mae eee wer meme his wits abou 

im, and not unfrequently puzzled his architect ; 
which leads to the advice from Eugéne, that “as 
@ general rule, in giving an order you should 
have thought seven times of the objections to 
which it is liable, otherwise some Master Branchu 
may start up who with a single word will de- 
monstrate your thoughtlessness.” But Viollet- 
le-Duc is far from giving to “ Master Branchu” 
the position and favour and patting on the back 
which some English critics pour forth upon him. 
He is quite kept in his place. 

Paul's commencement of “a course of study 
in practical Perms a leads to a most in- 
teresting and suggestive chapter on building 
sites, and their treatment under disadvantageous 
circumstances. In reference to the enduring 
qualities of stone, Eugéne inculcates the neces- 
sity of observation on the way the stone has 
resisted atmospheric action in situ, and thinks it 
important for the architect to go and see the 
quarries from which his building stone is to 
come, and notice how the beds stand when 
exposed to the air, “a thing, I may tell you, our 
brethren rarely do.” An examination of the 
cellars and roofs of the old cbdteau leads to 
aseful reflections on what to imitate and what 
toavoid. This leads naturally to the subject of 
timber, and the methods of employing it so as 
to insure getting its best strength out of it, 
illustrated in a manner which should render it 


z 
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and wide-open entrance-hall; which have a dig- 

nified aspect, and ennoble life.” Then there 

was too little symmetry in the house: a want of 

— unity which ought to be found in every work 
art. 

“Bat,” said M. Gandelan, ‘it is not a work of art that 
I wish to leave my daughter; it is a good house, cone 
es but a allow that if we can secure both 

e H ou ow 

kinds ct tonibnes so mnch the better. Fors person of 
such extreme refinement and so power | every 

asyour hter, it is but properthat a habitationshould be 
— reflecting in its exterior the charms and graces of 
its occupant. It would be a pleasure to you, in visiting 
Mdme. Marie, to see in the distance her little family 
grouped around her under a pertico of delicate architec- 
tare, or under a loggia. But this seems to me more like 
the house of eo Flemish alderman, In their 
gables there is a kind of severity which ——’ 

*Come, come, my dear friend, gables are not severe ; 
they are gables—that’s all...... And I must confess 
that your Italian villas in the environs of Venice and 
Verons appear to me very dull and gloomy, with their 
colonnades and closed shutters. If they built them so to 
afford tourists models of architecture, welland good; but 
I make no pretensions to amuse or interest tourists, and 
my daughter shares my ideas in the matter.’ i rh 

* Perhaps—bat just now your ter is trav in 
Italy: she is going to sojourn on the shores of the Bos- 

horus ; who ws whether on her return she would not 
£ to meet with a kind of souvenir of the impres- 
sions she will not fail to have experienced there. . ... 
Meet Te eg, oo 

‘ rm » © 
cannot but be delighted to Sore discourse 80 ably on 
our art,’” 

The argument is carried on for some time 
with little success on the part of M. Darosay, 
who is at last obliged to be content with the 
promise of M. Gandelau that when he comes to 
visit the new dwelling, “‘a pasteboard portico 
shall be put up in front of one of the fagader, 
and under the shade some Berri maidens, dressed 
up as Venetians, and some gentlemen, in scarlet 
robes, playing on the guitar and bassoon.” 

After this it is not very surprising that in the 
next chapter “Paul inquires what architecture 
is,” and whether M. Durosay is a judge of it. 
The discussion of the ome mb to a wider 
application, and M. Gandelan, in a reflection on 
the state of things in France generally, pithily 
observes, “ You will find M. Durosay’s portico 
confronting you everywhere.” A chapter on 
eoretical studies sets forth very clearly and 
briefly, among other points, the distinction 


explained in the ‘next chapter. In the subse. 
quent one “ Paul reflects,” and the result of his 
reflections is to ask his cousin whether he also 
dearned architecture this way, by building a 
house and overcoming the difficulties as he pro. 
ceeded. By no means! Eugéne had been 
articled to an architect for two years, who set 
him “to copy drawings of buildings, of which I 
was not told either the age, the country, or the 
ase; then to lay on tints.” He afterwards 
obtained admission to the Ecole des Beaux Arts, 
“‘where not much is taught, but where they 
compete to obtain medals and the Grand 
Priv, if you can.” Then he was obliged 
to undertake working for another architect, 
where he chiefly traced plans, and sometimes 
made detailse—“ Heaven knows how.” Coming 
to the conclusion that this would never teach 
him his profession, he gave up five more years 
“‘to study architecture in actual i 
panier in those shown me on paper. I 
set myself to observe, to com to see 
tical men at work, to vier oe that 
were crumbling to pieces.” At the end of this 
time he was sufficiently acquainted with his pro. 
fession to practise it. He was introduced to an 
for Government works, “ where I saw 
methods employed which scarcely 
the observations I had been able to make during 
my previous architectural studies.” His remarks 
en such points were, however, “not well 
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architect so squaring his conduct as to retain | Durham.” But his chief production of this kind n coming to 
‘is aaianeaa without losing enon of | and the ove with which his name will be mainly London, he lived for many years in Islington ; 
living; a discussien which ia the end, as M. | associated, was the ‘‘ Baronial and Keclesiastical Putney, where 
Gandelau observes, “wanders rather far from | Antiquities of Seotland,’—a noble work in four rank amen which 
mouldings.” volumes, containing, besides the letterpress, 240 once been. ocoupied by the famous Sarab, 
The studies are interrupted; for Eugéne| beautiful illustrations. This undertaking, though ee Such an abode was 
thinks it right to offer his assistance in the | labour of much love, was necessarily also one quite in barmony with his taste, and here he re- 
ineeri of the army of the/| involving much time, expense, and research, it | jaiced to weleome his. friends, time after time, 


engineering department 
Loire, and Paul is diseonsolate enough. Hie 
spirits are not improved by a visit to the works 


at the house, the aspect of which under a stoppage | i 


from frost is described in a passage picturesque 
enough to quote :— 

“The works were deserted ; snow covered the heap of 
walling stones, the cut stones, and the seattered timbers. 
The walls, which had reached a certain height, protected 
by straw and surmounted by a crest of snow —their 
surfaces showing brown in contrast with the white veil 
that mantied them, and some pieces of wood hlack with 
damp, gave to these incipient constructions the aspect of 
the debris of a conflagration, Paul recalled the spot so 
animated a month before with its bands of active work- 
men. All were gone, and the soul of this habitetion, 
which he had begun to associate with all the joys of family 
life, had just quitted it.” 

How Paul recovered hisspirits by dint of hard 
work; how Eugéne returned, and the various 
questions of timber work, joimery, and — 

i were disoussed, not without m 
able elucidation of each, we cannot specify ; nor 
how Paul was sent on a visit toan eminent civil 
engineer, and was much interested with what he 
saw of engineering work, and inquired, “‘ What 
was {the difference between an architect and an 
eagineer ?” and how he got a short parable in 
reply. All this we must leave to those who read 
the book ; the aforesaid parable we could scarcely 
quote, in fact, without discussing its bearing a 
little, and we have already outrun our space. 
Suffice it for the present, that the house was 
furniahed before Mdme. Marie’s return, and the 
“surprise” managed with due effect. M. 
Darosay was present on the oceasion, and re- 

ly expressed his admiration for it as a 
“charming feudal manor-house.” 


* But why, my dear sir,” said Madame Marie, | 4nd 


at last quite weary of the phrase, “why do you 
call it a ‘manor-house’ and ‘feudal’? I have 
neither maper nor vassals, and I have no wish 
to possess any.” 

In one of his conversations with his architect 
consin, Paul, in reply to a remark of the latter, 
that “ the more you know the more you will feel 

m want of knowledge,” inquires, “what good 
is it to learn then?” “That we may become 
modest,” responds Bugéne ; “ that we may occupy 
life with something better than those things to 
uhich our vanity prompts us ; thatwe may make 
ourselves of some little use to owr without 
exacting gratitude from them.” With which 
ap we may fitly take leave of a book 

may be read with pleasure and profit by 
many others besides architects, and which is not 
more noticeable for the sound practical informa, 
tion conveyed in it than for the unpretentions 
earnestness, sincerity, and simple wisdom which 
light up every page. 


TTT 
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THE LATE MR. R. W. BLLLINGS. 


On the 14th inst. there passed away one who 
had been for the last forty years, more or less 
prominently before the architectural world ; some 
record therefore of whose career will doubiless 
be acceptable in these pages. 

Robert William Billings was born in London in 
1813, and at the age of thirteen was articled to 








Jobn Britton, the well-known antiquary and |i 


author, with whom he remained seven years. 
This connexion naturally fostered, if it did not 
create, in him a special taste for similar pursuits: 
accordingly we find him soon after employed with 
the late F. Mackenzie in illustrating the work “The 
Churches of London,” in a series of views which 
were chiefly engraved by John Le Keux. He 
also assisted Sir Jeffrey Wyattville at Windsor, 
on drawings of the Castle there, and 

numerous views of the ruins of the old Houses 
ef Parliament after the disastrous fire. 

_ The first publication which he undertook on 
his own account was the “Illustrations of the 
Temple Church, London,” given both archi. 
tecturally and pictorially in a very complete 
manner. In the same way he afterwards illus. 
trated and published, “ Kettering Chureh, North- 
amptonshire,” and “Brancepeth Church, 
Durham.” These were followed by still grcater 
efforta, viz., his important works upon “ Carlisle” 
and “ Durham” Cathedrals, from his own care- 
fol measurements and drawings ; also an excel. 
ment work of the “ Britton.” stamp, called the 

Architectural Antiquities of the County of 









































being comparatively untrodden 
eat variety and fidelity of the draw | 


Mr. Billings, {among other useful qualities, | 
which served him in good stead, was. possessed 
of qnick perception, combined with untiring 
i . Hence his analytical ingenuity led 
him to investigate and “ Attempt to Define:the 
Geometric Proportions of Gothic. Architeeture,” 


“Infinity of Geometric Design,” as exhibited. in 
tracery-panels in the former of these buildings; 
and the “ Power of Form,” in a small volume, 
whieh was the last he ever published. He 
became thus, as may neleneae a 


which he generally sought to identify such | induces 
buildings aa at timescame under his control ; and | i 
this latter branch and hia practice as an archi- 
tect was considerable after he gave up the 
publication of books. Several mansions ereeted 
on the banks of the Clyde are from his designe; 
also the restoration of the Chapel of Edinbargh | in i 
Castle (for which he was commissioned. by 
Government) ; the‘ Douglas Room” in Stirling 
Castle, Gosford Lodge, restoration of Hanbury 
Hall, Warwickshire; Honse at Kemble, 
Gloucestershire; Crosby Church, Cumberland ; 
and additions to Castle Wemyss, for Mr. John 
Barns, upon which he was engaged at the time of 


his death, having built the castle itself many | directly to productive industry and bene- 
years previously. ficial to civilisation is insignificant, and it is 
trifling in comrarison with what has been spent 


aft pencil, 20d, it may be added, barin, 


able, expressing where needful all the minatim 
of detail. Thus he was equally at. home, whether 
drawing upon paper or wood, or etching on steel, 
as he was occasionally wont to do, many of the 
engravings in his works being executed by him, 
self. Most of these illustrations are on ateel, | i 
and he was fortunate in the engravers who 
assisted him. Besides Mr. Le Keux, already 
mentioned, we find on the list his able son,. the 
present J. H. Le Kenx; also Messrs. G. B. 
Smith, Saddler, Turnbull, Godfrey, Winter, and 
others; and, in wood engraving, the well 

R. Branston, with all of whom he was li ali 
co-worker. Reference has been made to his ski 
as a draughtsman, which was especially dis- 


played in his masterly acquaintance with | reduction had been invested in science 
“ perspective.’ The writer of this notice has|and art, and were now a am ten 


seen an elaborate early drawing by the deceased 
of the interior of the then Covent Garden 


by a public medal; also the late Professor 
Cockerell alluded to Mr. Billings’s powers in this 
branch of art in one of his lectures at the Royal 
Academy. At intervals of leisure lately he had 
again occupied himself upon one of his old and 
favourite themes, — the interior of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, viewed from the Dome,—an intricate 
subject, in which he was endeavouring so to 
modify the rendering of outlying portions. as 
they would be determined by strict rules, as. to 
bring them, se to speak, within the range of 


in land, houses, and the like for the use of his 
posterity, he does not contemplate the sale of it. 

About. 3,500,000L, it is seid, have been 
devoted to pay off the National Debt during the 
was never idle), between various public institu. 1873-4. This sam taxation about 
tions and other engagements in which he was 
interested. In these, his aptit' 


Palace, and of late years he regularly attended 
its Board meetings, having been elected a director. 
Nor is it too mach to presume that to his prac. 
tical knowledge and vigilance is greatly due the 
maintaining of so a. building im constant 


While actively employed in ing materials 
for his books, he naturally uaF iy yd 
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THE DWELLINGS OF THE LABOURING 
CLASSES IN THE METROPOLIS. 


20,000 persons. He next alludes to the difficulty 


f carrying on the work owing to the impossi- 
"> a ggg om 


bread-winner, suburban cottage resi 

sot only disadvantageous but impracticable. 

After expressing his confidence that much good 

Siturecs cosactasloan Se ‘eceeshig’apeoess Girl. 
t associations - 

lings, he goes on to state that, after all, those 

@fforts have not reached the real evil, the build. 


the by the Metropolitan Streets I 


districts under their control, should impose upon 


influences. | these two public bodies, or upon some other 


public authority, or public commissioners, 
‘the responsibility the duty of submitting 
‘to Parliament, from time to time, schemes for 
public improvements, involving the destruction 
of houses unfit for ion, and the appro- 


‘| priation of the sites, when cleared, for the re- 
}| construction of tenement-houses suitable for the 


1872. Notices would be given, and the various 


'| interests in the property would, of course, be 
-| dealt with in the same way as if it were taken 
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LOWNE’S PORTABLE VENTILATION 
ANEMOMETER. 


Tus instrument is for ascertaining the 
velocity of currents of air, gas, or vapour, and is 


}| specially adapted for mines, public buildings, 


flues, and so forth. The arrangement is very 
ingenious. It measures the currents of air by 
means of fans, placed ina clear opening without 


ap 

which is in a separate chamber on the same plane 
as the fans, so that the whole instrument is quite 
flat for the pocket when out of use. When in 
use it stands up in the centre of the case on two 
dowels. The whole of the works are of extreme 
sensitiveness; the axes of the fans and first 
centre work in rubies. The dial gives the 
current that passes ‘the fans in feet. It seems 
to us that an instrument, so exact and portable 
as this is for ascertaining the rate of currents of 
air for ventilation purposes, is a desideratum. 
It strikes us that ventilation of our public and 
private buildings will never be very perfect 
until an equivalent instrument comes into 
luse. With sach an instrument it would 

only be necessary to measure ‘the ventilating 


arejaperture and size of the instrament and 


take the rate to know in what time a 
given interior would have the air changed; 
and with such knowledge necessary ventilation 
might be expressed by a figure in the same 
manner as a light-giving aperture may be ex. 

With this extremely delicate instru- 
ment the perfection or defect of any particular 
system of ventilation might be obtained, as the 
fans will move in slight currents, so that the 
movement of air in any part of an interior might 
be ascertained. It is stated, as showing the 
delicacy of the instrument, that if a distance be 
walked through in still air it will very fairly 


such | measure the distance that the instrament moves. 


This is, we believe, the principle on which the 


instrument is tested, 


different rates by clockwork in an enclosed 


tests apparatus 
pram himself, and supplies a table of 


corrections. He will not pass any instrument 
of which the workmanship is not quite to his 


| 








BUILDERS’ BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION. 


GENERAL meeting of this Institution was 
yesterday (Thursday), at Willis’s Rooms, 
St. James's, for the election of two pensioners 
on the funds,—one man and one woman,—from 
‘the subjoined list of candidates. Mr. George 
Dines, president of the Institution, presided, 
and the ‘poll opened at noon and closed at 
three p.m. The candidates were :—Evan Jones, 
plasterer, aged 65 escee application); Robert 
Noyes, plumber, 76 (second application) ; William 

ing, carpenter and joiner, 71 (first appli. 
cation); Thomas William Cranstone, builder, 70 
(first application); Sarah E. Bear, widow of the 
late W. E. Bear, plasterer and builder, 68 
(seventh application) ; Jane Rumens, widow of 
the late J. Rumens, builder, 62 (fourth appli- 
cation); A. N. Williams, widow of the late 
J. Williams, builder, 62 (fourth application) ; 
and Charlotte Day, widow of R. P. Day, 
late pensioner on the funds of the Institution, 
‘67 (first application). Shortly after the close 
of the poll, the result was announced by 
the scratineers to be as follows :—Jones, 328 ; 
Noyes, 471; Stribling, 314; Cranstone, 178; 


Ep 


‘| Bear, 2,783; Romens, 4,243; Williams, 5,243; 


and Day, 402. The President therefore declared 
Robert Noyes and Mrs. A. N. Williams to be the 
successful candidates, and expressed the hope 
that at the next election, which will take place 
in ‘May, 1875, a larger number of candidates 
would be eligible for election. 

Mr. Watson (Watson Bros.) proposed, and 
Mr. Phillips seconded, a vote of thanks to the 
chairman, and Mr. Bolding proposed and Mr. 
G. Simpson seconded, a vote of thanks to the 
scrutineers, on behalf of whom Mr. Stirling 
responded, and the meeting terminated. 








SANITARY STATE OF MINING VILLAGES. 


At the Conference of Miners’ National Asso- 
ciation, Barnsley, the president (Mr. Macdonald, 
M.P.), in introducing this subject, said there were 
many mining villages where the owners did their 
duty, but in sadly too many instances the sani- 
tary condition was the reverse of satisfactory. 

Mr. Casey stated that in the village of Sutton- 
in-Ashfield, Notti hire, they had sixty 
members, out of which number ten recently 
died. This alarming death-rate caused them to 
make inquiries, and they found that within the 
last no less than eighty deaths had oc- 
curred during the month. Determined, if pos- 
sible, to out the cause of this frightful 
epidemic in so small a place, the association en- 
gaged a man to collect water from the pumps 
which existed in the place. As the man was 
taking samples, the schoolmaster and two police. 
men came up to him and made him empty his 
bottles. At present the association scarcely 
knew what to do, but they were determined not 
to allow this state of things to exist.any longer 
if they could help it. 

Mr. Orawford (Durham), and Mr. Brown 

, having given instances of the 


place. 

The president said if this state of things was 
allowed to rest any longer the miners would have 
no-one to blame but themselves. If every dis- 
trict would sapply him with facts, it would give 
him great pleasure, from his place in Parliament, 
to arraign the coalowners at the bar of the 
nation. 








A Apprentice.— Walter Frede- 
rick Inight, late of Ruseell-street, Gloucester, 
was charged with deserting from his appren- 
ticeship at Messrs. Fielding & Platt’s, engineers. 
The defendant deserted in June last, = ~~ 
apprehended under a warrant in Perth, oo. 
Howes, on Saturday. In reply to the 3 
the prisoner said he was unwilling to return and 


ly that it is moved at | complete his contract. He was sentenced toa 


month’s hard labour. 
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WINGHAM CHURCH, KENT. 


Tas interesting church has just undergone & 
complete transformation, with the exception of 
the chantry chapels adjoining the chancel, w 
have not yet been touched, though greatly need- 
ing repair. 

The chancel was blocked up at the east end 
by a huge Italian screen, flanked on each side by 
large monuments, and the unusually beautiful 
decorated windows north and south were quite 
concealed. These have been repai 


roof has been removed, and a polygonal canopied 
ceiling of wood lling with carved bosses 
substituted for it. The chancel arch, and the 
arches connecting with the chantry chapels, 


paired, and the | upon the great magnificence of the bui 
east end filled by a traceried window of five lights | saw, and made the remark that i 
(as indicated by the original jambs). The plaster] and to be : 


students alone had been the cause of their 
success. They must ascribe it, in great part, to 
the man who taught them all; and he (Mr. 
Dixon) had come down there that night with 


hich | great interest, that he might make the acquaint- 


But that must not be so with them. es | must 
remember that this great success 


together with their Purbeck marble shafts,|/ achieved not merely by the great merit of the 
capitals, and string-courses have been restored. | pupils, but by almost the still greater merit of 


The ancient oak stalls have been repaired, and 
those missing supplied. New book-fronts with 
perforated tracery have been designed. The 
flooring, with its ancient memorial slabs, remains 
entire, the intervening spaces being filled with 


Mr. Clarke. 








NEW BANK AT NEWNHAM. 
Taz new bank buildings at Newnham, Glou- 


tiles. The cost of all these works to the chancel | testershire, which have been opened for business, 
has been defrayed by Lord Fitzwalter, the lay | stand on the site of the old bank in the High- 
rector. street, and immediately facing the road from the 


The body of the church (in plan it consists railway, and form an im 


t addition to the 


of a nave and south aisle) has been much| public buildings of the town. The buildings are 
changed. The old timber construction of the|of Classic character, are constructed with 
roof and columns has been stripped of the| Bridgewater bricks, relieved by moulded cor- 
inconsistent elaborate Italian joinery in which | nices, and dressings of Bath stone, and comprise 


it was cased, and the ancient timbers cleaned 
and brought to view. The entire body of 
the church has been fitted up with low open 
benches.“ The west gallery is removed, and 
the tower arch and west window, previously 
invisible, are now exhibited. A new font of 
Painswick stone is also provided, and an oak 
pulpit, with perforated panels, on a Corsham 
stone base. There is also a new oak lectern 
from the architect’s design. A new belfry floor 
has likewise being constructed, and an oak screen 
inserted under the {tower arch. The church is 
principally lighted by pendent duplex lamps. 4 

The sanctuary has been paved with plain 
encaustic tiles. In the course of the restorations 


banking-room (25 ft. long by 19 ft. wide, and 
16 ft. high), approached from the street by a 
spacious entrance-lobby ; manager’s room, strong- 
room, clerks’ cloak-room, voucher-room, &c., the 
latter rooms being entered directly from the 
bank-room. The entrance-lobby lies between 
the new bank and the manager’s and 
forms an harmonious link between the two. 
Over the entrance doorway is carved in a semi- 
circular tympanum the device of the Gloucester. 
shire Banking Company, viz., a bundle of sticks 
tightly bound together by cords pulled by four 
hands, and the motto, “ Vis unita fortior.’ The 
bank-room is lighted by two large 

windows, which are secured by Bunnett’s re- 


an jancient aumbry in the centre of the east | volving iron shutters. The fittings of the bank. 

wall was discovered, and a piscina to the south | room are constructed of pitch pine, relieved by 

of it, also in the east wall. There being ample | panels of yellow pine with mahogany mouldings, 
from east to west within the altar-rails,| and, together with the gas fittings, present an 

the table has been brought forward so that access | attractive appearance. The rooms are 

to the aumbry can be obtained, which will serve | and ventilated by Captain Galton’s ventilating 

as acredence niche. The ancient stone sedilia| fireplaces. The strong-room is constructed in the 


still remain. 

The total cost of the works will probably be a 
little under 3,0001. Mr. Ferrey, F.S.A., was the 
architect jemployed; and the builder was Mr. 
Charles Jarrett, of Croydon. 








SANITARY STUDENTS IN BIRMINGHAM. 

Art the distribution of prizes, in connexion 
with the St. George’s Science Classes, Birming- 
ham, last week, Mr. George Dixon, M.P., said 
it was a remarkable coincidence that at this 


strongest manner, with firebricks built in cement, 
and bonded with hoop iron and fitted with Tann’s 
patent reliance fire, wedge, and burglar-resisting 
door and frame. The works have been carried 
out by Mr. W. Fream, jun., of Gloucester, from 
the designs and under the superintendence of 
Messrs. Medland & Son, architects, Gloucester. 








READING GOVERNMENT SCHOOL OF 
ART. 


THE thirteenth annual meeting for the dis- 


moment in Birmingham they were all deploring | tribution of prizes and certificates to the suc- 
the fact that their sanitary arrangements were | cessful students of this institution, and in con- 


inefficient, and that 


great cost and labour, great | nexion with several private schools and the 


expense, knowledge, and skill, would have to be| science classes, took place at the town-hall on 
brought to bear upon them in order to their| Thursday, the 19th inst. The drawings and 
removal, and at that time they would find that | paintings of the students, and also the prizes, 
four young men had given themselves up to the| were exhibited in the hall. Sir John Conroy, 
pursuit of the science connected with these | bart., presided. 


sanitary arrangements, and they had achieved a 


Mr. J. O. Messer (the secretary) read the 


success which would make them—what he hoped | report of the committee, which stated that the 


it would make them hereafter—peculiarly fitted| Art School had been continued satisfactorily i 


to deal with this great evil. He would tell them | during the past year, under the management of 
that upon them there was thrown a great re-| Mr. Havell. The science classes still continued 
sponsibility. Their teacher was himself a stu-| to suffer from the want of a permanent recog- 


dent. He hoped that the now successful students | nised building. 


would hereafter become teachers in their turn, 


The number of pupils attending 
the Art School was 134. At the second-grade 


and he hoped that during their life they would | examination 64 students presented themselves, 


be able to do much in spreading that knowledge 
which would tend to mitigate the sufferings 
which arose out of a negligence of sanitary laws. 
Bat when they praised these students, Jet thetti 
not forget that it was not merely because they 
had been endowed with great natural gifts, and 
because, by diligence and assiduity they had 
turned those natural gifts to account, that they 
had been successful, but it was because they had 
been fortunate enough to possess a teacher of 
extraordinary power. If one student only in a 
class had gained great success, they might have 
supposed that that success arose from his own 
a pH but when they found that out of 

c © great prizes had been gained, it 
could not be that the natural talents of those, 





of whom 34 were successful, and 13 won prizes. 
In the third-grade, 437 works were sent up to 
the annual exhibition in London by 76 pupils, 
5 of whom were awarded Queen’s prizes. 

‘The President said that he thought that they 
might congratulate themselves on the suceess of 
TT 

r. Forsyth, M.P., then gave his promised 
lecture, in the course of which he said,—If the 
present was not a scientific age, it was one in 
which some of the greatest discoveries in science 
had been made, and if the English were not a 
scientific le they could boast of a 
number of scientific names. The study By 
dead was sometimes contemptuously 
spoken of as having but little to do with the 





| 
E 


Surely they might have grace, variety, and 
beauty, instead of monotony and uni- 
formity of ugliness. Much might be done to 
improve the taste for art by giving the people 
picture-galleries, museums, and pleasure- grounds, 
and adorning them with works of art. 

Mr. Forsyth then distributed the prizes. 








SCHOOL BOARD SCHOOLS, 


Rodney-road, Walworth—These schools are 
situated at the corner of -road and 
Victory-place, about five minutes’ walk from the 
Elephant and Castle. They consist of two 
separate buildings, one devoted to the use of the 
infants, of one in height, and the other, of 
three stories, to the boys and girls. The latter 
being placed on the first, and the former in the 
second flou, the ground-floor being entirely open 
(except the caretaker’s apartments, &c.), and 
forming an extensive covered playground for the 
girls and infants. Each school contains a — 
schoolroom, with four class-rooms adjoining, the 
infants having in addition extensive classrooms 
for the use of the “babies.” Each department 
has separate access, with ample lavatory and 
cloak-room accommodation contiguous. Especial? 
attention has been paid throughout to the sani. 
tary arrangements, and the play-grounds are 
exceptionally large and commodious. The eleva- 
tion of the building is plain, but some effect is 
produced by the introduction of Portland-stone 
bands to relieve the stock brick facing and 
the red brick “ dressings.” The school will ac. 
commodate about 1,000 children, and has been 
erected by Messrs. Cook & Green, contractors, 
from the designs of Mr. E. R. Robson, the 
architect to the Board, Mr. R. Walker acting as 
clerk of works. The amount of the contract 


cost of 30,0001., and providing accommodation for 
3,000 children, were opened last week. Founda- 
4 stones for three other schools were likewise 

Yelvertoft.—At the last meeting of the United 
District School Board tenders for the new build. 


deferred until the meeting on the first Thursday 
in December. The plans and ifications have 
been approved by the Ed Department. 
It is in contemplation to apply to the Public 
Works Loan Commissioners for a loan, the 
repayment to be spread over a period of fifty 
years. 








Royal Horticultural Society.—The Council 
are informing the Fellows that they have made 
arrangements for the establishment of a 
Rink in that part of the gardens lately occu 
by the rhododendron tent, and to which there 
will be a separate entrance. On three days in 
the week, viz., Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Satar 
days, the rink will be reserved for the i 
use of those Fellows of the Royal Horticultural 
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ARCHITECTURE AND LANDSCAPE. 


Mr. H. H. StatHam read the following paper 
on this subject at the last meeting of the Archi- 
tectural Association, and illustrated it with about 
fifty drawings made by himself forthe purpose :— 

Bacon commences his essay “On Building” 
with the curt axiom, “ Houses are built to live 
in, not to look on.” The observation, the truth 
of which from one point of view at least we 
ought to be ready to admit—for is not the useful 
the foundation of the true in architecture ?— 
savours of the practical wisdom of a philosopher 
not to be taken in by shows or pretences; and 
yet the learned Chancellor forgot one-half the 
trath. He forgot that houses or buildings, of 
whatsoever class, have to be “looked on,” 
whether built for that object or not. Pictures 
and statues are made emphatically to be looked 
at, though unhappily they are not always worth 
looking at; but there is this to be said in their 
case, that, if you are displeased with them, 
you can always put them ont of sight some- 
where, or give them away toa friend; or, if a 
man is unfortunate enough to admire a bad 
painting, at any rate he does it in private, and 
his taste is not necessarily imposed on his 





neighbours or on the public at large. But the | 
case is otherwise in regard to a building. Be) 


it good or bad, there it is; you can neither get 
rid of it nor hide it. It may be a blot upon 
the landscape,—an annoyance to every one with 
senses open to such annoyances; but, so long 
as its owner is satisfied, there is no appeal ;— 
indeed, even if it be otherwise, and if the owner 
or his architect be stricken with repentance for 
their deeds, the toy is too expensive a one to 
be removed and replaced. It behoves, then, 
those who are going to plant such an object 
permanently on the face of the country, to con- 
sider well what they are doing, and to contrive 
their production so that it may not be a stum- 


bling-stone and an offence to the traveller in | 


search of the picturesque. 

But this very relation of the building to its 
surroundings—this self-assertion of the edifice as 
a portion of the scene in which it stands, if it 
makes one of the difficulties, ought also to be 
one of the glories of the architect, for this is a 


kind of compensation to him for the restriction | 
| were the Greeks of this fact, 


of his art in some other respects. It is useless 
(at least it seems so tome) to claim for architec- 
ture anything like that intensity of interest 
which belougs to works of art dealing with 
human feeling and human expression. The most 
picturesque combination of wall and roof and 
turret, pleasing though it be in itself, speaks to 
us but in an uncertain language, compared with 
that which addresses us from the canvas of a 
Leighton or a Gérdme, from the marble fashioned 
after the thought of a Foley, a Woolner, or a 
Carpeaux. 








hints and suggestions may be gained in looking 
at what has been done, and comparing the effects 
of different combinations. Now in regard to the 
relation of that most conventional and most 
refined type of architecture, that of the Greeks, 
to landscape, there is much to interest us, and a 
good deal has been said on the subject, and that, 
it must be confessed, in somewhat contradictory 
tones. The late Professor Cockerell was of 
opinion that the Greek temples were specially 
adapted for effect in somewhat rocky and desolate 
sites; or that the Greeks specially accommodated 
them to such sites by giving them heavier pro- 
portions than in plains ; the one statement seems 
rather contradictory of the other. A contem- 
porary French critic confirms this view, and 
thinks the temples were designed with special 
reference to their sites. A distinguished 
philosopher, Mr. Herbert Spencer, has on the 
other hand expressed the opinion, in an essay 
which shows how loosely philosophers can write 
when they get on unfamiliar ground, that regular 
architecture cannot by any possibility be suited to 
an irregular site, and that any picture repre- 
senting such acombination is essentially unpic- 
turesque. Where shall we find the concord of 
this discord? I think the philosopher must go 
to the wall. The remarks of Professor Cockerell 
in his work on the temples of Avgina and Bass 
are sufficiently to the point to be quoted. He 
says that the Greek temples were seldom situated 
out of or away from cities except on special 
occasions, as when they were built on the site of 
some supposed remarkable event. ‘When 
temples were thus situated, their remoteness, 
as well as the grandeur of the scene and the 
wildness of the country by which they were ap. 
proached, formed a powerful contrast with the 
highly-finished object towards which the prayers 
and footsteps of the devotee were directed. . . . 
Surrounded by such scenery, we at once admit 
the fitness of these sturdy and stern proportions, 
both of the parts and of the whole, so much in 
accordance with the nature of the site, but so 
lamentably ineffective in a less conspicuous 
situation, or when placed in the midst of a 
crowded metropolis, and on a level with the public 
streets.” I understand this passage as referring 


‘only to these temples of unusually heavy pro- 





| 


The author continues—“ So sensible 
that we find 
different proportions generally adopted when the 
temple was placed on a plain or in a city. 
Generally, too, we may be permitted to remark 
that architects have adopted a low and horizontal 
system of architecture to a lofty country, and a 
perpendicular and aspiring one to a level and 
flat district, as if conscious of the inefficacy of 
all attempts at loftiness amid the wonders of 
mountain scenery, and seeking rather by the 
regularity of art and succession of horizontal 


portions. 


Nor does the production of a pic- | lines, to present a contrast to these rugged irre- 


turesque building require anything like that | gularities of nature.” 


genius and concentrated study, by which alone, 


Cockerell’s remarks clearly point to a view of 


and then only with the devotion of a lifetime, | Greek architecture as a style of contrast to, not 


the complete power over expression by means of | 


the figure can be mastered. But the architect is 
the generaliser among artists. The charm of his 
work is not in itself alone; it is in the under- 


wtood or expressed relation which it bears to 


human life on one side, and to external nature 
on the other. The mansion or the cottage is not 
the mere stateliness of marble and mosaic, the 
mere picturesque of timber and tiling. It 
represents, or it should represent, the decoration 
of the daily wants of life on the one hand, and 
the relation of that to the grander decoration or 
scenery of nature on the other. Inside his build- 
ing he need not disdain attention to the minutest 
comforts or graces of life; outside it he need 
not restrict his interest within any narrower 
limits than are bounded by the visible horizon. 
From wherever his building is seen, it becomes a 
part of the scene, often the central point of 
interest in it; it breaks the declivity of the hill 
side, or it aids the perspective of the level 
plain; it rises from the bosom of dark masses 
of wood, or it looks out like a sentinel from a 
bleak sea coast; but in each of such situations, 
or in whatever other site it may be placed, it 
will be interesting and suggestive in proportion 
as its architect has appreciated the predominant 
character of the scenery, and has known how to 
render his building in harmony with the genius 
of the place, and with the perspective and con- 
tour of the predominant features of the land- 
scape. 

At the same time it is no easy matter to 
theorise, even, upon a subject which from some 
pointe of view appears so vagne, and which cer- 
tainly is scarcely reducible to fixedrules. But 





of sympathy with, the landscape: contrast at 
least in regard to the lines of the composition or 
design. In regard to the relation to the senté- 
ment of the landscape, his remarks are not quite 
consistent, as he in one passage attributes effect 
to the contrast of the finished object of art with 
the surrounding rugged scenery, and in another 
to the harmony of the stern proportions of the 
building with this same character of scenery. 
I believe the latter is the correct view. Contrast 
of the composing lines, and harmony of the 
general proportion and character of the building 
and the scenery, are conditions not only per- 
fectly compatible with each other, but which I 
believe we shall generally find existing in the 
most fortunate instances of architectural and 
scenic combination. We see this kind of effect 
in the sketch of the restoration of the temple 
at Agrigentum by M. Viollet-le-Duc (taken 
from an engraving in the October number of 
the Gazette des Beaux Arts) ; and I do not think 
this building would be nearly as effective, as part 
of a picture, if it were placed on a level lawn. 
At the same time, the harmony of sentiment is 
preserved here, for there is nothing wild or stern 
in the site, only a degree of picturesque irregu- 
larity, softened to a certain extent by the forms 
of the foliage. 

It is of some interest to note how painters 
look on the subject, and in what combinations 
they find their best or most favourite effects. 
if we take one of the great painters who has 
made most use of architecture in his landscapes, 
Claude, we find him in a great measure carrying 
on the subject for us. Sketching chiefly in 
Italy, Claude used in his classic architecture 


almost exclusively (indeed, I think quite exclu- 
sively, so far as columnar architecture is con- 
concerned), the taller and slighter proportions 
of the late Greek and Romanorders. His “ Liber 
Veritatis” gives a number of instances of the 
combination of this school of architecture with 
landscape, often of a more or less picturesque 
character, but not stern or and in many 
instances of a quiet and restful character, where 
his favourite architecture is combined with 
sloping banks and foliage. Now this Late Classico 
of Claude’s goes remarkably well with the trees 
and the rounded contours of the land; but the 
Early Doric, I think we feel instinctively, would 
not do so, unless in a ruined state ; and a building 
in that condition loses its original character a 
good deal, and becomes, in fact, more or less a 
part of nature. There is one curious instance 
in which Claude gives us castles and towers at 
the foot of a rocky hill, and a circular temple on 
the top. This seems to me out of place rather; 
but there is this to be said, that though in a 
northern climate we connect the idea of incle- 
mency and exposure with a hill.top, the absence 
of this association in a milder climate may give 
a different effect. Another point which Claude 
illustrates I shall have to allude to farther on. 
We find, then, in the greatest painter of 
classical landscape {unless we except Gaspar 
Poussin), the classical columnar architecture 
associated in the main with landscape either of 
a quiet rural nature, or with picturesque but not 
wild or rugged scenes. If we wish to compare 
with this the impressions of a painter who has 
shown a special predilection for combinations of 
Gothic architecture with landscape, we need not 
go far for instances from a far mightier hand than 
that of Claude. If the latter is the artist of 
classic landscape, Turner is still more incontro- 
vertibly the artist of romantic landscape, and, 
with that, of romantic or “ Gothic ” architecture. 
No painter has more largely employed architec. 
ture as an integral part of his painted poems— 
none has more intensely felt its relation to land. 
scape, its value as assisting and intensifying the 
feeling of a scene, and as giving point to a com- 
position both in regard to outline, and to the 
opposition of light and shadow. Over and over 
again we find, in the works of this king of land- 
scape painters, that it is a building which gives 
the key to the expression of the scene,—whether 
it be a tower rising black and threatening against 
the light,—a minster or cathedral crossing with 
its vertical lines the level evening sky, or stand- 
ing as the centre of the radiations of the rising 
sun which seem to form an appropriate glory 
around it,—a castle which seems to stand the one 
unshakeable object amid the driving tumult of a 
gale on some bleak coast,—a spire which sends up 
a@ pyramid of light into the sky,—or, perhaps, 
some one small building, insignificant under 
some aspects, but which has been seized by 
the painter at the moment when a ray of 
sunlight has found it out, and forms on 
his canvas the one spot of high light to 
which all the rest is subordinate, and in 
default of which the er and meaning of 
the work would vanish at once. ([llustrated by 
various sketches from Turner’s compositions.) 
It surely adds one more motive for our interest 
in architectural work, both in regard to itself, 
and its relation to nature, to notice how its 
monuments have been incorporated by scores, 
by the hand of the greatest delineator of 
landscape the world has ever seen, in works 
whose poetic power will be felt and admitted 
as long as canvas and colours can keep them 
in being. It is worth while to notice, also, the 
distinction between the objects aimed at by 
these two typical landscape. painters of the 
Classic and Romantic schools respectively. 
Claude, in his sketches and studies especially 
(and it is in this form that the bent of the 
artist’s nature is most truly discernible), is 
evidently aiming chiefly at a graceful and pic- 
turesque contour and outline composition, and 
an idyllic grace almost peculiar to himself. 
Turner is epic rather than idyllic, and it is at 
broad and massed effects of light and shadow 
that he mainly aims; many of his ‘“ Liber 
Studioram” sketches being in fact little more 
than studies of effect, in which outline is 
secondary or nearly lost. In the landscape in 
which his buildings form such important features, 
the attention is more directed to the wide sweep 
of distances, or to the expanse of sunlight.and 
cloud-shadows over foreground and middle dis- 
tance, than to those picturesque irregularities 
of rock and foliage composition in which Claude 
found such characteristic pleasure. And the 





favourite architecture of the two painters 
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evinces the same kind of contrast, the same 
leaning towards elegance in the one and 
towards mass and grandeur in the other; and 
it would not be possible to point to a more 
striking instance of the di ion between 
the classic and the romance feeling in land- 
scape architecture than we find on turning 
from any one of Claude’s elegant composi- 
tions, with their colonnades fringed by light 
foliage, to such a threatening mass as that of 
Turner’s Kidwelly Castle; a kind of thing that 
no one would have thought of painting before 
the present century ; so far have our perceptions 
of the picturesque altered,—may we not say, 
become deepened and extended ?— within a 
recent period. 

We shall find suggestive hints in further con. 
sideration of the subject, from some of these 
specimens of Turner’s treatment of architecture 
and landscape; but the important part which 
Gothic buildings play in his landscapes may 
lead to the reflection how far the builders of our 
Medizval cathedrals and churches had any view 
to their effect in regard to the landscape. 
Generally speaking, I am strongly inclined to 
think that the feeling for landscape is a very 
modern one, and I am somewhat sceptical about 
the perception of picturesque beauty with which 
the Greeks are credited. The Gothic architects, 
however, seem certainly to have had an instinc- 
tive feeling in regard to the effect of site upon 
a design, especially noticeable if we contrast the 
design and position, for instance, of Lincoln 
Cathedral with that of the tall thin spires 
that rise up from the flat country round it. 
There are no landscape-painters, no Turners 
and Clandes of the period, to show us how 
the buildings appeared to them as matter for 
picturesque illustration; but I noticed the 
other day, in turning over some of the illuminated 
MSS. at the Lambeth Palace Library (now open 
to the public three days a week) some sort of 
indirect evidence on this point in the filling-in of 
the backgroands to the initial letters in one or 
two works. By the kind permission of the 
Archbishop, I am enabled to give sketches of one 
or two of the backgrounds from the “‘ Chronicle 
of St. Albans,” which afford interesting illus- 
tration of the manner in which the illuminating 
artist took note of the effect of distant buildings 
in a landscape. 

Leaving, however, the consideration of what 
painters of the past have made out of architec- 
ture in connexion with landscape, can we, from 
the hints given us by these and from other 
sources, arrive at anything profitable or sug- 
gestive towards providing material for painters 
of the future, by so combining our buildings 
with the scenes in which they are placed that 
each shall heighten the effect of the other, and 
that the building, instead of appearing an in- 
truder on the landscape, shall rather appear to 
be its natural complement, the last grace added 
to the scene. If it be said that the subject is 
vague, that you cannot lay down rules in regard 
to it, that success in such a combination must 
be the result of innumerable small circum. 
stances and of generally cultivated perception 
and sentiment rather than of rule: Jet all this 
be true (as I think it is), still that is not a reason 
for avoiding all consideration of the subject, but 
rather for urging further attention to it. Does it 
receive sufficient attention at present? There 
isa story of a man being brought up in a New 
York police-court for illegally painting an adver. 
tisement on the pavement, and that the charge 
against him was worded “for defacing natural 
scenery.” Would not the magistrates in some 
districts have their hands Ae er nar 
authors of buildings against whi a charge 
could be levelled were brought up before them ? 
On this head the remark of a recent French 
critic is to the point :— 

* It is the ensemble of their creations that the modern 


architects ought to study. It is to commit an error, to 
isolate an archi monument from its framework, 


confining the attention to analysing the mamess of 
the prone Pac for these proportions should be deduced 
Itis not enough to dispose the masses 
and study the details, without taking any thought as to 
the surroundin in which the edifice is to be placed. J 
must recur to the rules of perspective, and compose with 
nature before the eyes.” - 


We may congratulate ourselves on having im- 
in the main the state of things since 
Repton had occasion to say, in his work on 
Landscape Gardening, “I have often seen the 
absurdity of designs being made for a house, 
where the builder had never seen the situation.” 
Scarcely any architect would do this now; 
but I think it is true as far as this, that not un- 
frequently preliminary sketches are made (in 





pursuit of the useful and perhaps necessary 
pastime of hooking a client), before the site has 
been seen, and then the upshot of the matter 
is that the original idea, made independently of 
the site, is fitted to the site as well as may be, 
rather than disturb an idea once formed. And 
even when the first plan is made i 
in relation to the site, this is done mainly in 
regard to provisions for aspect, for shelter, and 
for practical advantages in drainage and founda- 
tions,—in short, there is every consideration as 
to how things will look from the house, but not 
enough as to how the house itself will look when 
it in turn comes to be regarded as an object in 
the landscape. Now, in reference to this, is not 
the remark of our aforesaid French critic 
(M. Alphand, director of public works in Paris) 
iderably to the point, that the architect 
should “ compose with natare before his eyes” ? 
If the first idea of the house or church, or what- 
ever it may be, were sketched on the spot, on 
the basis of a little sketch of the scene first, 
would there not be more probability of pleasing 
and picturesque combination than if the 
levels merely are taken, and the section ad- 
justed to them on a drawing-board? Perhaps 
also photography might be an important assist- 
ance in such a case, in obtaining, without loss of 
time, two or three views of a site, upon which to 
test the effect of different combinations. So 
much by way of suggestion in regard to one 
form at least of the modus operandi which might 
be adopted in endeavouring to secure harmony 
between the building and the landscape. Look- 
ing at the question a little more gene , in 
regard to the nature of the problems to be 
with, we may, perhaps, consider landscape, from 
an architect's point of view, as presenting four 
different classes of site; hilly country, flat 
country, wooded sites, and those in contiguity 
to water, whether on the coast or inland. We 
noticed the almost uni admitted 
and practice which suggests that the hills should 
be occupied by somewhat low and solid-looking 
buildings, and the plains by loftier and less 
bulky ones. This is not only, however, for the 
reason mentioned by Cockerell in the quotation 
relative to the Greek temples, viz., that archi- 
tects were afraid of seeming to compete with the 
mountains ; but also because the exposed nature 
of a site on the summit or brow of a hill 
inevitably suggests the necessity for strength 
and solidity of construction; the castle-like 
building of square proportions and massive 
walls boldly mounts the hill, the more delicate 
building with its fragile spirelets and lighter 
construction, keeps under safe shelter at the 
base. But this treatment of hill architecture 
is subject to modifications. Mere elevation 
is not alone in question, but the character 
of the eminence also; for what will look well on 
a bare and precipitous or rocky eminence may 
look very unsuitable on one of gentler and more 
rounded character. Looking at Turner’s view 
of “Powis Castle,” for instance, I should say 
that a modern architect would make a great 
mistake were he to place a building of such 
massive and castellated character in that position 
in such a scene. As it stands, it has the pres- 
tige and association of antiquity to hallow it; 
but as a new mansion it would be a mistake. 
That regularly-sloped hill, with the platform on 
the top, affords a suitable basis for a structure 
of less stern and more palatial character. So, 
also, Kilgarron Castle is pictureeque enough 
as a view with an old castle in it; but 
the wooded slopes indicated would scarcely 
bear so rude an intruder, if in a modern 
dress. In general, rounded undulating hills 
require the more modest and ornate treatment 
of the architecture; square and abrupt ones, 
approaching to the nature of precipices, demand 
a correspondingly stern character in any build- 
ings that are to look bold enough to have a right 
to claim footing on them. And i 


by | depends on the manner in which the building 


is accommodated to the ground. On a com- 
parison of examples I think it will be recognised 
that the quieter and more reposing effect is 


One | gained when the building appears to be placed 


flat on the surface of the ground, even when on 
a considerable elevation; the sterner and more 
monumental effect when it is so treated that 
its basement is at an irregular level, at one 
point reaching down into a declivity of the site, 
at another seeming to climb into a ledge or pro- 
jection. We see the former effect in Turner's 
view of Blenheim, which stands fair upon its 
plateau on a level and extended base, with a 
look of entire repose: this view struck me as 
interesting also, as it shows Turner for once in- 





dulging in a style not unlike Claude, in the effect 
of the classic foreground architecture and wooded 
landscape. In Claude’s own compositions, it 
is probably to be attributed to the level base 
line that his little circular temples, though 
placed sometimes on rocks and precipices to 
match, do not look out of keeping; they have 
no appearance of really belonging to the situa- 
tion ; they rather look as if they were put down 
there for ornament and might be taken up again. 
Instances of the contrary effect are seen in the 
remarkable view of Lillebonne from Turner. 
Here the castle seems to rise in the midst like 
an outgrowth of the rock on which it stands, and 
into which the outer angles of its towers reach 
down, while at the inner angles the rock seems 
to climb up to the towers. Treated thus, a 
building conveys the impression of being an in- 
tegral part of the site on which it stands; and 
(where it can be used) there is no more certain 
source of architectural power and durability of 

i Ihave noticed even in such com- 
paratively commonplace things as the tall old 
Edinburgh stone houses, in High-street and 
elsewhere, of which the street front looks high 
enough, but when you come to the back you 
find the masonry descending sometimes as many 
stories below the street level to find a firm foot- 
ing on the steep slope; the effect is quite sur- 
prising to eyes accustomed to the flat basement 
lines of towns built on more sober sites. I was 
much strock with this kind of effect too in a 
fine drawing by Mr. Deshon in the chamber of 
horrors at the last Academy Exhibition (for so 
the seem to regard the architectural 
room), of the tower of St. Antonin, at Pasniéres, 
where the treatment of the base of the tower, 
rising from an uneven rocky site, is so bold that 
it is difficult to say where the rock ends and the 
building begins. It is seldom that a modern 
architect has a chance of realising this kind of 
treatment ; but when he has, it must be his own 
fault if he fails to produce a powerful and 
striking effect.* 








CHURCH-BUILDING IN ENGLAND. 


Sirx,—In your interesting article on Church- 
building im your issue of November 7th, you 
observed that it was to be regretted we had not 
the same detailed information with regard to 
the various Nonconforming bodies. I think it 
would not be difficult to obtain this informa- 
tion for the purpose indicated by application to 
denominational head-quarters, and in the mean- 
time I beg to furnish you with the following 
table of the new chapels erected in England 
during the last eleven years by the Baptists as 
a@ specimen. You will see by the report which 
accompanies this letter that the figures have 
been carefully collected by the secretary of the 
Baptist Building Fund, or Society, which has 
been established for nearly half a century for 
the purpose of helping in the erection of new 
chapels by loans, without interest, payable in 
ten years, and which is therefore in a favourable 
position for obtaining accurate information. 

THE TREASURER. 


Baptist Chapels erected in England (excluding 
Monmouth), with the number of sittings pro- 
vided, during eleven years :— 


Chapels, Sittings. 
ree DB icevivcde 10,025 
BORG. s.s.00... OF sikciatiee 12,895 
no WB -Lacorenes 13,936 
2008 ......... OP ian 1 
SED © hnsvactie EOE 6,612 
oe a Pee a a 10,982 
OE Cwvasions wk. 12,930 
con ome eee 10,668 
san EE san MEL TE 14.412 
nn EE ane Ee 10,630 
BE Seevcines BP ccienct 9,570 

361 127,862 
Annual average, 32°63 chapels; 11,532°90 
sittings. 








A New Church for Battersea.— An appeal 
is made for funds for the enlargement of the 
present church, and the erection of a new one 
in the district of St. George’s, Battersea. Ac- 
cording to an announcement that has just been 
made, the only Anglican church, providing for a 
population of 20,000 persons, all belonging to 
the industrial class, is the church of St. George’s, 
which has accommodation for a congregation of 
but 650 people. 


* To be continued, 
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THE NEW PULPIT, WORCESTER CATHEDRAL.—Sir G. G. Scort, R.A., Arcairect. 











PULPIT IN WORCESTER CATHEDRAL. 


Tse pulpit which forms the subject of our 
illustration, stands in the nave of Worcester 
Cathedral, and was erected at the sole cost of 
the Earl of Dudley, to whom the Dean and 
Chapter are indebted for other munificent contri- 
butions towards completion of the cathedral. 
Judging from the elaborate character of its 
crnamentation, the richness of the materials, 
and its magnitude, it must have proved a costly 
work. It is fixed against the second pier from 
the chancel arch on the south side. The height 
of it is about 10 ft. The materials of which it 
is executed are marbles of various kinds and 
alabaster, the ornamental handrail being of cast 
brass. 

The plan of the pulpit has been 
80 as to display to the best advantage the sculp- 
tured subjects and figures which fill ite panels. 
These subjects are all Bible illustrations of 
preaching incidents; namely, “St. John the 
Baptist in the Wilderness,” * Our Lord’s Sermon 
on the Mount,” “ St. Peter on the Day of Pente- 
cost,” and “St. Paul at Athens.’ These panels 
are separated by niches occupied by figures 
representing St. Stephen, the first Christian 


St. Ambrose, and St. Augustine, the four latter 
being the Latin Doctors of the Church, all sculp- 
tured in white alabaster. 

This fine work was designed by Sir G. G. 
Scott, R.A., and was executed by Mr. James 


Forsyth. 








CAMEO-CUTTING BY LADY ARTISTS. 


In the course of the address delivered at the 
opening meeting of the Society of Arts on the 
18th inst., the President thus referred to a sub- 
ject in which we have long felt much interest. 
He said,—It is deplored by many, and by none 
more than by the Council of this Society, that 
there are sv few sources of occupation open to 
the better educated of our female population. 
Art has ever been looked to as a source from 
which might spring profitable employment to 
many among those who have had the benefit of 
an art education. “The end of art [said Lord 
Racon] is to perfect and exalt nature,” but to 
that end it is important that good art should be 
placed before the people, and to encourage art 
in connexion with indastry is one of the primary 
objects of our Society. Bearing the foregoing 





martyr, St, Gregory the Great, St. Jerome, 


facts in mind, the Society long since pointed 





attention to shell-cameo cutting as an industry 
suited to female artists, and published the neces- 
sary information relative to the shells more 
generally used, in the hope that our country- 
women might in some cases be induced to apply 
their skill and ability in the production of cameos 
of a higher class than those generally met with 
in commerce, the majority of which were, and 
it is believed still are, the products of foreign 
workmen. The Society has from time to time 
offered its medal with the view of inducing 
attention to the subject, but it is not till the 
present year that it has been able to award the 
medal so offered, and it has afforded the Council 
peculiar satisfaction to do so on the present 
occasion. The report of the committee on the 
works of Miss Emily Addis Fawcett was highly 
commendatory, and they hope that the beginning 
thus made may lead to large and beneficial 
results, by inducing other ladies to become pro- 
ducers and competitors for a similar medal in 
future years. The Council propose to continue: 
the offer of the medal on the same terms and 
conditions in the present as on former occasions, 
viz., the Society's silver medal is offered to 
“female artista, for the best cameo designed 
and executed on any of the shells ordinarily used 
for that purpose.” 
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CONSTRUCTION OF THE ORWELL PARK 


OBSERVATORY.* 


To design an observatory cannot fail to be, I 
should think, under any circumstances, a work 
for the exercise 
of great care and no small amount of ingenuity ; 
but when, as was the case at Orwell Park, the 


of considerable interest, calling 


observatory had to be connected with an 


edifice, so connected as to admit of facility of 


access, and to combine with the somewhat com. 


plicated domestic arrangements of a country 
mansion, and yet so isolated as to secure com- 
plete privacy and perfect quiet to the astro. 
nomical observer, the difficulties, I apprehend, 
are intensified to no small extent. As the ob- 
servatory, of which I am now about to give 
some account, formed only a portion of other 
works which I was called upon to design at the 
same time in connexion with the house at Orwell 
Park, I think it may not be altogether without 
interest, and at all events is essential to the 


proper understanding of the subject, that Ishould, 
in the first instance, trouble you with a very 
brief sketch of the whole scheme, so as to convey 
some idea of what the house was before the 
operations in question were commenced, and 
what the nature of the requirements were that 
I had to fulfil. Without this it would be quite 
impossible for you to arrive at anything like a 
correct judgment as to the result. 

The house consisted of a square 
block, to which had, at various times, been 
added several adjuncts, such as the picture. 


gallery, billiard - room, and conservatory to 


the west, and an entirely new wing to the 
east, embracing the whole of the domestic offices, 
and beyond that, again, the stable - offices, 
brewhouse, and laundry-offices, &c. In con- 
nexion with these additions the main block of 
the mansion had, so far as the south front is 
concerned, been refaced, and made to assume 
the architectural garb it now possesses. These 
operations had, at different periods, been carried 
out by the late Mr. Buon. Such was the sybject 
for treatment. The requirements of the pro- 
prietor were,—one or two suites of first-class 
bedrooms, in which the house was deemed to be 
deficient, forming state apartments; a Turkish 
bath; and, though last not least, an observatory, 
with other minor end subsidiary wants not 
necessary to specify. The main building, com- 
prising the principal apartments, was complete 
in itself, and answered every purpose required 
of it. The east wing, comprising the domestic 


offices, was excellently arranged in point of 


comfort and convenience, and of a substantial 
character. It was clear, therefore, that neither 
one nor the other could be materially altered 
without disturbing arrangements which were 
good, and incurring a large and unnecessary 
outlay. Accordingly I resolved to adopt an 
arrangement which possessed the merit of re- 
taining the whole of the existing buildings 
intact, with some unimportant exceptions—while 
it extended to more than double its then length 
the principal architectural front of the building, 
and obviated the inconvenience of the servants’ 
offices overlooking the private grounds. This 
was done by up the whole of the 
windows of the offices which looked to the south, 
and (by the sacrifice of one or two servants’ 
bedrooms only, which were obtained elsewhere) 
lighting and —— ventilating from the roof 
the offices which previously looked to the 
ion which proved perfectly 
successful and satisfe . This simple expe- 
dient solved all difficulty, for the whole space to 
the south of the east wing was thus made avail- 
able for the erection of an entirely new wing, 
— the additional accommodation 
uired, shutting out from view the ugly 
an appearance of the old east wing, 
and completing Sg architectural fagade of the 
building to the south. This new wing consisted 
of a handsome suite of apartments on each floor, 
so arranged that the rooms might be used 
as occasion required, 


tion that the peculiar circumstances of the case 
* From a cd r by Mr, J, Macvicar Anderson, Fellow, 

























tute of Architects, as mentioned in our 


complete suite of family 


ly shut off, were the Turkish-bath cham- 
and in immediate communication with 
the private staircase. 

Having thus taken a cursory survey of the 
general arrangement, I will now 
describe Sc Matelh thr teanblenh oh thea eos oles 
more immediately concerns us at present. 

To say that an observatory is a place from 
which to study and take observations of the 
heavenly bodies, is to repeat a definition 
familiar to every schoolboy ; but, accepting that 
definition as correct, it follows that the structure 
is one which is formed for the reception, perma- 
nently, of astronomical instruments of the 
utmost delicacy, and of great intrinsic value, 
the mathematical accuracy and consequent 
utility of which would be destroyed by the 
smallest defect in the constructive properties of 
the edifice which contains them ; and I think, 
therefore, that I am not exaggerating the im- 
portance of the subject when I say that there is, 
perhaps, no building which calls for more anxious 
thought, and more careful attention to every 
detail, on the part of the architect to whose care 
it is confided. On the other hand, there is 
perhaps no subject, the peculiar properties of 
which lend themselves so little to the production 
of a good architectural effect; so much so, that 
it has been doubted by Gwilt, whether it is 
possible to combine such features with beauty 
of design. And when it is considered, for 
instance, that the dome of an observatory, in- 
tended for an equatorial instrument, such as the 
one at Orwell Park, must be made to revolve, 
must have a movable shutter, and must be 
finished without any lantern or spiral termina- 
tion, it must be conceded that the doubt which 
I have alluded to did not arise without sufficient 
reason. I shall probably illustrate most clearly 
the difficulties attending the design and erection 
of such a building, whether viewed from a con- 
structional or architectural point of view, by 
referring in point of order to what appear 
to me questions of primary importance, and by 
explaining how such questions were treated in 
the case of the Orwell Park observatory. 

The first point of primary importance that 
demands attention in the construction of such a 
building, is the site. In the case of Orwell Park, 
this did not admit of much choice, inasmuch as 
the observatory was required to form part of 
the mansion. Fortunately, the position of the 
house, standing as it does on the high banks of 
the river Orwell, was well adapted to the required 
purpose. As a rule, however, for general 
guidance, I believe the best position for an ob- 
servatory is considered to be the summit of a 
low hill or rising ground, so as to command the 
horizon without entailing the expense, and in- 
volving the difficulties which attend theconstruc- 
tion of a lofty edifice. At Orwell Park the ob- 
servatory, although standing on high ground, 
had necessarily to be of considerable height, in 
order tosurmount the adjacent buildings and the 
— trees in the vicinity. It was stipulated by 
Mr. Airy, the engineer who designed the 


scientific and mechanical portions of the work, | equatori 


that the floor of the equatorial room should be 
6 ft. above the top of the highest chimney in the 
mansion adjoining, a stipulation which involved 
a height of 53 ft. from the level, and of 
72 ft. to the top of the dome, the total height 
from the bed of the foundations to the top of the 
dome being 86 ft. It is to be noted also that 


that | when an observatory is erected in the vicinity 


of a river, it should be placed at such an eleva- 
tion as to be above the reach of fogs, for such 
may prevail when the sky above is clear and 
well adapted for astronomical observations. I 
gather from an article recently published in 
by Mr. Airy, that he “has fre- 
quently seen a vane fog extending as high as 
100 ft. above the Thames, at Greenwich, while 
at the Royal Observatory, 150 ft. above the river, 
the air was perfectly clear, and the stars 
brilliant.” 
The next point of primary importance that 
calls for special consideration, is the nature of 


the foundation. It isnot so much on account of 
d | the actual weight of the superstructure (although 
in the case in Lager ype veep ond Aa ag 
as on account of the absolute necessity of 

securing a basis perfectly immovable, beyond 
all fear of settlement, and above all free from 
any chance of vibration. The nature of the 


called for. The rooms the principal floor 
were arranged 00 that they might be used as @ 


apartments, the pro- 
prietor’s business-room being at the east end of 
the suite, in close proximity to which, but 


which was the observatory above, by means of 


sand, which was so firm that for the buildings 
generally I did not deem it to resort to 
any artificial foundation, but bedded the footings 
at once upon the sand. Se dk Goes: af tee 
observatory, however, where the excavations had 
to be carried to a considerably greater depth, 
there were occasionally soft ace with water. 
The soil in such places was removed, and the 
holes filled in with conerete, and in addition to 
to | this, the whole building was placed 
upon one solid bed of concrete, 4 ft. in thickness, 
and extending 30 in. beyond the lower course of 
the footings. The only possible objection that 
might be urged against this plan is, that the 
concrete being one mass, upon which both the 
outer walls and the central pier of the observa- 
tory stand, might act as a conductor of tremour 
or vibration from the outer shell to the kernel 
which it enclosed. The chances of this, however, 
were considered remote in the cases in point, and 
the result has, I believe, perfectly justified the 
conclusions thus arrived at. One can easily 
imagine, however, that were the central pier 
made to stand upon a foundation separate from 
that of the building which encloses it, and con- 
sisting say of piles driven deep into the surface 
of the earth, there could be less risk of the pier 
being affected, even to the remotest extent, by 
vibration—and in theory, therefore, it may I 
suppose be conceded that such a foundation 
would be the most perfect,—but from a practical 
point of view, the distinction does not appear to 
my mind to be one of material consequence 

Next in importance, and second only to the 
foundation upon which it stands, comes the pier 
or pillar which constitutes the heart of the 
structure, being the support of the instrument in 
the observatory above. The difficulty of obtain- 
ing a secure support for the instrument, per- 
fectly free from vibration, must of course in- 
crease proportionately with the height to which 
it is carried ; and it might possibly be better in 
some cases where the height is exceptionally 
great, or where it might facilitate the planning 
of the lower portions of the building, to introduce 
more than one support, thereby leaving a clear 
space beneath uninterrupted by any central 
shaft. In the case of Orwell Park, Mr. Airy 
stipulated that the instrument should be sup- 
ported upon one central pier or pillar, circular 
on plan, and carried up from the foundation to 
the height of 60 ft. in one solid and unbroken 
mass of brickwork. At the base, and for the 
height of 12 ft., this pier was 10 ft. in diameter ; 
from this point to the height of 32 ft. it was 8 ft. 
in diameter ; and for the remaining 16 ft. it was 
6 ft. in diameter. It is perhaps superfluous to 
state that the brickwork of this pier was of 
the very best description ; but it is worth noting 
that it was built in mortar, not cement, by Mr. 
Airy’s special desire, the former material being 
less snbject to expansion ; and the precaution 
was taken of carrying up the work slowly, so as 
to allow the brickwork to set thoroughly through- 
out the entire mass of the column. At the 
level of 7 ft. from the top of the pier, a 12-in. 
hard York stone, from the Idlestone quarry, was 
inserted, 6 ft. diameter, and again on the top of 
the pier a similar stone was bedded, which latter 
formed the upper surface of the column at the 
exact level of 3 ft. 10 in. below the floor of the 
ial room, and to this stone was after- 


foundation, Orel Park was a hard loamy 


wards fixed the iron casting which formed the 
support to the instrument. The one point of 
supreme importance, which required to be 
specially attended to in connexion with this 
pier was, that it should have absolutely no con- 
tact whatever with any portion of the surround. 
ing building, from the foundation upwards, just 
as much so indeed as if it had stood by itself, an 
isolated pillar. To effect this object I encased 
the pier with a circular wall of 14 in. brickwork 
the whole height from the foundation upwards 
to the floor of the observatory, leaving a clear 
space of 6 in. throughout between the outer sur- 
face of the pier and the inner surface of the en- 
closing wall, and thus it became utterly impos- 
sible that the pier could be, even to the smallest 
extent, affected by its proximity tothe surround. 
ing buildings. The diameter of this circular well, 
as it might be called, was made to diminish up- 
wards, following the diminishing diameter of 
the pier which it encased, so as not to lose space 
in the surrounding building, which might prove 
valuable for other purposes. The internal 
diameter of the dome of the observatory was 
fixed by Mr. Airy ‘at 20 ft. in the clear, and the 
circular walls which supported it and formed 
the equatorial room, were 





consequently 
to enclose a space of 19 ft. 6 in. diameter. It 
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is obvious that had these walls been carried up 
from the foundations, the space between them 
and the 14.in. wall enclosing the pier would, 
especially towards the bottom, have been so 
limited as to have been practically useless. On 
the lower floors, therefore, I constructed the 
building of a much larger diameter, and of 
octagonal form, measuring 32 ft. 7rom out to out. 
By this means I obtained a space all round the 
central pier, 7 ft. 6 in. in the clear between the 
externa] walls and the 14-in. inclosing wall 
already alludedto. This space in the principal 
floor appeared to me well adapted for, what was 
one of the requirements of the proprietor, a 
Turkish bath. I therefore formed an adjunct to 
the building on this floor, and placed 
therein the “sudarium” and “ tepidarium,” 
being the two hot chambers, and reserved the 
whole of the space surrounding the central pier 
of the observatory for the “ frigidariam”’ or cool- 
ing chamber. These chambers were heated by 
a special furnace, placed in the basement im- 
mediately beneath, capable of raising the tem- 
perature in the innermost or hot chamber to 200 
degrees, and a proportionate amount of warmth 
was also introduced to the other chambers, the 
whole being so arranged that the temperature in 
each chamber could be regulated as might be 
desired. The cooling chamber, which occupied 
the spaces around the central pier of the observa- 
tory, was of octagonal form, and was proposed to 
be finished in a style of Oriental luxuriance, 
with shelfs of polished marble, a dado and wall 
linings of coloured marbles, and a veined marble 
floor, the groining which was executed in plaster 
being intended for coloured and painted decora- 
tion. The large recesses were prepared for luxu- 
rious couches, and the chamber was thus intended 
to form a sumptuous and agreeable lounge for 
general purposes, as well as for the more imme- 
diate requirements of the Turkish bath. The 
space on the first floor, immediately above, was 
occupied as a muniment chamber, arched over, 
as well as the chamber beneath, with brickwork 
in cement. On the floor above this muniment 
chamber, the circular, external walls of the 
observatory proper commence. These, however, 
were not in any way supported on the brick 
arches just referred to, but upon a series of 
sixteen wrought-iron girders, resting at one end 
on the external walls of the octagon below, and 
at the other on the 14.in. wall enclosing the 
central pier, overlapping the latter inwards, so 
as to form the support to the diminished 
diameter of the 14-in. enclosing wall above, and 
receiving about midway between the bearings 
the circular wall of the observatory. At this 
level, the space was occupied by a Belvidere, 
accessible by means'of the spiral stone stair 
leading to the equatorial room above, and from 
which might be obtained good views of the park 
and surrounding scenery. For this purpose the 
walls of the observatory were on this floor 
pierced with a series of arches, and the junction 
architecturally between this circular building 
and the larger octagonal one below, was formed 
with large scrolls or trusses of moulded and 
carved masonry, one being placed over each 
angle of the octagon. The observatory itself, or, 
as it is otherwise called, the equatorial room, 
was reached by means of the spiral stair already 
referred to, at the top of which was a doorway, 
6 ft. high by 2 ft. 6 in. wide, the height of the 
door being thus restricted in consequence of 
Mr. Airy’s stipulation that the extreme top of 
the observatory wall should be exactly 6 ft. 5 in. 
above the level of the floor. The observatory, as 
has been already stated, was circular on plan, 
19 ft. 6 in. diameter in clear of the walls, which 
were 22} in. in thickness. It was lighted by 
means of small circular-headed windows in the 
walls forming incurves externally, the apex of 
which did not rise above the stipulated height of 
6 ft. 5 in. from the floor. Corresponding with 
the doorway from the circular stair, was another 
and similar doorway i to the transit 
chamber, a small room prepared for the reception 
of the transit instrument, a necessary accom. 
paniment to the equatorial instrament which 
Mr. Airy adopted for the . In the 
floor of this chamber a hard York stone, 5 ft. by 
3 ft., was fixed forming the foundation for the 
transit instrament. It was stipulated that this 
chamber should be upon a certain axis, which 
condition I was so far fortunate in securing by 
placing it on the north-east side of the observa- 
ing to the turret-stair on the 


tory, correspondi 
north-west side, in which position they were less 


prominent than they could have been elsewhere. | i 


These projections or turrets for the stair and the 
transit chamber, it was difficult to make archi. 


tecturally effective, in consequence, first, of their 
destroying the circular outline of the observatory, 
and, secondly, of the necessity of keeping them 
beneath the top of the general line of masonry, 
and finishing them with flat roofs. They were, 
in short, excrescences to which I did not hope so 
much to impart beauty, as to redeem them from 
positive ugliness. 

It is not my intention to enter at all in detail 
upon the construction of the dome, or of the 
mechanical contrivances for working it, nor yet 
to allude even to the astronomical instruments, 
because these will be much more ably and clearly 
described by the engineer who designed them, 
Mr. W. Airy. I must, however, be permitted to 
render this descriptive sketch complete, by re- 
ferring briefly to one or two particalars. The 
chief constractive feature of an equatorial room 
is the dome, which must be made to revolve, and 
it is, of course, of the greatest consequence that 
it should do so easily, and without the applica- 
tion of much effort. In the case of Orwell Park, 
the dome, which weighed about three tons, 
revolved upon a series of wheels contained in 
boxes formed in the masonry for the purpose, the 
motive action being by means of a grooved wheel 
and endless rope, which acting on a circular 
rack on the top of the wall, caused the dome to 
revolve with great ease. The wheel-boxes just 
referred to, were, I think, sixteen in number, 
and were formed in the top course of the 
masonry, and constructed with a stone in front 
of each, bolted and made removable at pleasure, 
in case of the boxes becoming choked, or the 
wheels requiring repair in course of time. The 
dome was constructed of iron ribs 4 in. thick, 
covered on the outside with dea! boarding to 
receive the copper sheathing which formed the 
external covering, and lined on the inside with 
polished mahogany boards, with joints radiating 
towards the apex. The walls were similarly lined 
on the inside with polished mahogany boarding. 
The dome was provided with a shutter, which 
was 80 contrived as to open easily and yet be 
perfectly weather-tight when closed, and which 
extended from the base to the apex, forming a 
complete slit when open on one side of the dome. 
The casting which formed the support of the 
equatorial instrument, was securely bolted to the 
top stone of the central pier which has already 
been described in detail, and as it was of con- 
siderable weight, it was ne to ify 
that the contractor’s scaffolding should be of 
sufficient strength to hoist a weight of several 
tons. The equatorial room was provided with 
the means of being heated by warm-air flues 
from the boiler of the Turkish bath below. 

It may be thought by some that an 
is a somewhat unnecessary, as it is no doubt a 
very unusual adjunct toa country house. Bat 
why, let me ask, should it be either? Is there 
any reason why a country gentleman, the 
inheritor, it may be, of vast domains and 
unbounded wealth, who has surrounded himself 
with the noblest and most elevating productions 
of human genius, should not occasionally devote 
himself to the grand, the wondrous study of the 
works of God in nature and creation? Apart 
altogether from its scientific importance, is there 
any study better calculated to sink into utter 
insignificance all that we esteem to be and 
valued? The power acquired by wealth, title, 
position, the most cherished possessions, and 
most costly treasures, do they not drop from our 
affections like crumbling clay, in the contempla- 
tion of the great universe, whose limits are 
boundless space, in comparison with which man, 
and all he possesses, are but as a drop in the 
great ocean ? 

In conclusion, I will only venture to hope that 
by reading this paper before you, I have demon- 
strated that it is not impossible to erect an 
observatory in connexion with a country house, 
forming an integral part of it, and combining 
facility of access with complete isolation, and at 
the same time to treat it in such a manner that 
it need prove neither an unsightly object nor an 
architectural eyesore. 








THE STATE OF KIMBLE CHURCH. 


Sir,—In reference to the letter in the Builder 
of the 21st., would it not be just that the patron 
of the living, who has a money interest in the 
appointment of the minister, should to a 





* SOAPING.” 

S1z,—It is said that a physiologist can project 
the entire animal from a fossil bone. There is, 
doubtless, a certain conformity between the 
whole and its parts in every , state, or 


system of nature. This holds true of an age. 
Ages have their individualities, and the features 


of an age are in with its general charac. 
ter. You will find the manners, social life, 
costume, painting, sculpture, and 
literature of the time of Louis XIV. are corre. 
lated, and in accord. The trail of the 


this state of things which we propose to treat by 
itself, viz., “ soaping.” 

Soaping is a necessary concomitant of a puffing 
age—and why? Because the success of puffing 
depends upon the abnegation of thought in the 
masses. People no longer think for themselves, 
and a people that no longer thinks for itself is 
sure to be led by the nose. It is not difficult to 
lead it, for feeble convictions are soon turned. 
The assurance of the puff direct, the unflinching 
puff, is sufficient to give direction to the feeble 
mind. But there are professions, the members 
of which are precluded from availing themselves 
of the puff direct in the advertising columns of a 
journal, but who in such an must be 
nevertheless, and this is only to be effected by 


soaping. 

In order to be soaped, you must soap. If you 
cannot do this with a good grace and appropriate 
unction, your chances of success in life will be 
very poor indeed. You may reap your reward 
in the future if you have genius, but for the 
present you will be snubbed, kicked, and set on 
re side as a disagreeable and impracticable 

ellow. 

To soap everybody alike, of course, would not 
pay,—would defeat the very aim and end of soap- 
ing. The full powers of lather must be reserved 
for the birds of the same feather as we; for our 
set, our quackery, our specific, our gilded pill. 
If any young professional man feels a sense of 
isolation, an examination of his position will 
doubtless reveal the cause,—he does not belong 
toaclique. Forthwith he must choose his set, 
tender his allegiance, and all will be changed. 
Henceforward he will have a host of friends 
whose soapy adulation will lubricate his “ways” 
and launch him into the marky sea of notoriety. 
But farewell to independent thought and action ; 
he is now and for ever a thrall. In return, 
however, for this self-sacrifice, his work, what- 
ever that may be, will be lauded to the skies by 
the organ of the clique, whose bounden duty it 
is to soap the fleece of the chosen flock, and to 
blacken the wool of all sheep which bleat from 
other folds. 

How to get soaped is an i t problem, 
which every one in the present day has to solve 
for himself. If you know that your little best 
is very small indeed, a kind of self-knowledge 
which little understanding very seldom possesses, 
why choose your set, tender your allegiance at 
_ and link yourself with its fortunes. wn 
if you be more ambitious, fancy yourse 
gifted with extraordinary powers, and have a 
desire to be the soaped of all soapers, the position 
is somewhat more diflicalt of attainment. In this 


the hero of one \ 
“strike ile,” and round a host of 
80 i and establish position. 


from Pie you must skilfully either —- 
or exclude any possible rival luminary. By 

means, in a short time you will be surrounded 
by a legion 
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for the adoption of the Act was 117, and against 
it, 128. A division being demanded, it was 
that the voters for the adoption of the 
Act numbered 121, and against it, 150. 
Islington.—A meeting was held at the Agri- 
cultural Hall on Tuesday evening last for the 
of determining whether the Public 
Libraries and Museums Act should be adopted 
in the parish. Professor Leone Levi proposed a 
favourably than other towns in the Registrar- | resolution that the Act should be adopted for the 
General’s returns, but it is possible by the neglect | parish. After a noisy discussion, a “ count- 
of due precautions in the matter of water and| out” took place, which resulted in ayes, 338; 
, to over-ride the natural advantages | noes, 1,435, 
which the town possesses. Glasgow.—A free library is to be established 
Uplowman (Tiwerton).—Some shocking fever | at Glasgow, by means of a bequest of the late 
cases are reported from Uplowman, near Tiver-| Mr. Stephen Mitchell. A committee of the 
ton. It appears from the report of the medical | corporation has been appointed to carry out the 
officer of the district, brought before the Tiverton | scheme. 
urban sanitary authority, that a family, con- 
Siege Sowers 
children, who are under eleven years 
THE PREVALENCE OF FEVER. age, inhabit @ cottage at Uplowman containing 
Marylebone.—On the 18th inst., the medical | a kitchen, pantry adjoining, and two bedrooms, 
Officer of health, Dr. Whitmore, issued his} partly divided by a lath and plaster partition, 
monthly report. The number of deaths for five| over. A few weeks ago, a son came home ill 
weeks from diseases of the zymotic class was 68, | from Wales. He died on a Monday about three 
amounting to no less than 22 per cent. of the | weeks ago, but no coffin was provided until the 
total deaths. Of these, scarlet fever was by far | following Wednesday, and meanwhile exudations 
the most fatal, and next in order came diarrhoea | from the decomposing body ran through the 
and typhoid fever. Scarlet fever destroyed 31 | ceiling and down the wall of the lower room. 
children, all under the age of eight years, the| Before the corpse was buried three of the 
great majority of them not having reached the | children were attacked with scarlet fever, and a 
age of five years. The disease appears to be /| short time afterwards the mother and the three 
confined to the northern division of the parish, | other children were also stricken down with the 
and is chiefly prevalent among the children of| fever. It was reported that the family obtained 
the poor in the crowded districts contiguous to| water from a well which was known to have 
Lisson-grove and Church-street. In Dr. Whit-| been fouled by cattle. It was stated that the 
more’s opinion, the law as it at "present exists | cottage was, apart from the fever, not fit for 
for preventing the spread of the contagious | habitation. 
epidemic diseases is altogether insufficient, and 
must continue so until farther enactments of a 
stringent character are added, which shall pro- 
vide for the compulsory isolation of infected 
persons, and prohibit all intercourse between 
them and the healthy until such time as they 
shall be declared by medical certificate to be 
incapable of communicating disease. The better 
classes of society, as a rule, are fully conscious 
of the danger, and are not slow in adopting 
measures to avert it; but the and destitute 
are regardless of the simplest precautions, 








says the Maidstone Gazette, it is intended to ask 
the Water Company if they are prepared to 
sabmit the water to an analysis, and we can 
only express the hope, in the interest of the 
town, that the analysis will take place before the 
impurities, which, it appears, may at any time 
be discharged from the reservoir, have had the 
opportunity to “settle.” Maidstone enjoys 
many advantages, and generally figures” more 


















































no knowing to what preferment you may be 


Another very effective way of getting soaped, 
and to a considerable position of esteem and 
credit, in a clique, is to write a book in its 
support, using all the sophistry of which you are 
master, declaring this to be the only of 
Cee eee Penmeaeh steely Saeary, Ge. eealenee 

most unfortunate man of all in a soaping 
age, is the man of real ability, conscientious as 
he is most likely to be, and unable to soap what 
he does not approve, what he knows to be wrong. 
The only path open to himis to let the power- 
fal claim his ideas as theirown. He may then 
get a little soft soap, h another get the 
lather, and all the credit. he does not sub. 
mit, woe betide him: there will be no flattering 
unction to lay to his soul. Rest assured, he will 
not be SoapPep. 














































































NEW STREET BETWEEN LEICESTER- 
SQUARE AND OXFORD-STREET. 


Ar the last ordinary weekly meeting of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, Mr. Phillips intro. 
duced a numerous deputation from the vestry of 
St. Anne, Westminster, and a memorial was pre- 
sented on the subject of improving the thorough- 
fares between Leicester-square and Oxford. 
street. 

Dr. Rogers, on behalf of the deputation, said 
for years the subject of an improved street 
between Leicester-square and Oxford-street had 
been under consideration. It was propozed that 
Dean-street should be continued through Gerrard- 
street and Lisle.street over the site of Saville 
House right into the centre of Leicester-square. 
This improvement, he contended, could be 
accomplished by the removal of about six houses 
at the end of Macclesfield-street, which stood 
between Lisle.street and the site of Saville 
House. 

Mr. H. L. Taylor asked if the parish of St. 
Anne was prepared to pay a moiety of the cost 
of this improvement ? 

Dr. Rogers said the locality had no means of 
taxing the ratepayers for the purpose of making 
this improvement. It would greatly benefit the 
district, but they were not prepared to contri- 
bute to the cost. Saville House could be pur. 
chased for 26,0001., and the six houses for about 
pnp altogether the cost would be about 








THE USE OF A WELL. 
TRAP Vv, BONNETT. 


Art the County Court, Watford, on the 16th 
inst., an action was brought for payment for the 
use of a well, tubs, pails, &c. 

The plaintiff in this case resided at Leavesden 
Green, and the defendant was a builder, at 
Watford. Defendant was doing bricklayer’s 
work at some houses adjoining plaintiff's house, 
and being in want of water, his men had used 


caring neither to protect their own offspring laintiff’ . toe i 0002, 
a nor, if yr ee to prevent them | ? i a a Se thek his men had used| The memorial was referred to the Works Com- 
ing the offspring of others, the well for three days, but he said it was by | ™ittee. 








Carlisle.—Carlisle has been suffering from an 
epidemic of typhus and scarlet fever. The first 
outbreak was in the last week in April, and since 
that time above 500 persons have been affected. 
The fever was at first confined to three places. 
The medical officer being unable to get the 
patients removed from their homes in densely. 
populated courts, the isolation of the infection 
was not accomplished, and the fever spread from 
a One of the first centres of in- 

ion being near the barracks, the military 
authorities became alarmed in June; an inspec- 
tion was made, and some of the more glaring 
nuisances were removed. At the end of July 
there were about forty fever patients in the hos- 
pitals. By the middle of ber there were 
as many as between 150 and 200 cases of fever in 
the city. The citizens formed themselves into 
committees of inspection, who distributed them. 
selves over different districts, and sent to the 
local authorities reports of what nuisances they 


permission of the plaintiff's wife. After that 
time he hired some one to procure water for the 
work, and paid 51. for it. 

Plaintiff said that defendant used the water 
during the dry season when water was very 
scarce at Leavesden. He charged only 3s. a day 
for the use of the well, but it was worth 5s. 
When his well was dry, they had to send a long 
way for water. 

is Honour thought defendant ought to pay 
for the water and for the use of the tubs. 
Judgment for plaintiff for 25s., to be paid ina 
fortnight. 


A WORKMEN’S CHAPEL AT 
THE SHAFTESBURY PARK ESTATE. 


On Saturday afternoon last the foundation. 
stone of a small chapel in connexion with the 
Primitive Methodists was laid on a piece of land 
in Greyshot-road, immediately adjoining the 
Shaftesbury Park Estate, Lavender-hill, Batter- 
sea. The building, to which it has been decided 
most absurdly to give the distinctive title of a 
“ Workmen’s Chapel,” has been chiefly promoted 
by the residents on the Shaftesbury Park Estate, 
and the site adjoining the estate was secured in 
consequence of there being a clause in the com- 
pany’s deed preventing the erection of any 
charch, chapel, or public-house on the estate 
itself. The architect who designed the building, 
the style of which is a mixed Gothic, is Mr. F. 
N. Pettingell, of Hull, the acting architect being 
Mr, A. J. Rouse, of Notting-hill. 








THE SEWERAGE OF HUYTON AND 
ROBY. 


Tue existing sanitary condition of these towr. 
ships being very unsatisfactory, the Parochial 
Committee have instructed Mr. T. Mellard Reade, 
had found on their rounds, Civil Engineer, Canning-chambers, Liverpool, to 

Sedgley.—At the usual weekly meeting of the | report to them as to the scheme he should 
Board of Guardians, on the 20th inst., Mr. Elliott | recommend for completely sewering the district, 
Hollier called the attention of the guardians to|and disposing of the sewage, and as to the 
the fact that out of twenty-one fresh certificates | probable cost. The townships are of that mixed 

ted that morning by Mr. Egginton, the re-| rural and suburban character common in the 
ieving officer for Upper Sedgley, fifteen were] vicinity of large towns. It is desired to carry 
for fever. There seemed no abatement of fever | out a comprehensive system that will meet 
in the above district, and the matter was be-| prospective wants for a generation to come. 
coming very serious for the union, The Rev.| There is certainly urgent need of action in the 
B. C. Young said it was only the upper side of . 
Sedgley which ond being omer by wae 
t is gratifying to le to state, ever, 
prompt and energetic measures have been FREE LIBRARIES. 

in the direction of supplying a goodand| St. Pancras,—On Monday evening last a 

much-needed water supply. public meeting of the ratepayers of St. Pancras, 

Maidstone.—From the re of Mr. Barham, | convened by the Vestry, was held in the Vestry. 
the medical officer of health, it appears that the | hall, Mr. Churchwarden Coleing presiding, to 
determine whether the Free Public Libraries Act 


four fatal cases of typhoid fever, which occurred 
in the town during October, were not to be attri- | should be adopted for the establishment of a free 


buted either to foul air, defective drainage, or | library in the parish. Mr. Westacott moved a 
impure water. A stream of water running | resolution in favour of such an institution, and 
through a dirty horse-pond, and conducted | Mr. Cremer seconded the motion. Mr. Palmer 
pores a.” aparaemnot lron reservoir, cannot be | moved an amendment in opposition to the esta. 

a very valuable auxiliary with which | blishment of any such library. On a show of 
tosupplement the supply ofatown. We believe, ‘ hands, the chairman declared that the number 








A NEW BUILDING ESTATE AT 
PECKHAM, 


Tue large plot of land on the north side of 
Peckham, known as the Rosemary Branch 
Estate, which for several years past has been 
used as a cricket-field, and also for other out. 
door recreative purposes, is about to be laid out 





covers an area of several acres in extent, and a 
short time ago an effort was made by the in- 
habitants of the surrounding district to secure 
the ground for the public as one of the open 
spaces of the metropolis, in a neighbourhood 
here thereis a dense population. The desira- 
bility of purchasing it, and laying out the 
grounds ornamentally, was discussed by the 
Camberwell Vestry, which eventually decided 
that they could not carry out the object, and the 
result is that the estate has been purchased by 
capitalists interested in building, and is imme- 
diately to be prepared for the erection of several 
streets of houses, which we understand are to 
be of a superior class. Tenders for the drainage 
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of the estate and the making of the roads have 
been received during the present week, and this 
portion of the work is at once to be commenced 

The estate has been laid out for the erection of 
about 250 houses, by Mr. W. A. Murphy, archi- 
tect, of Camberwell, and when the buildings 
intended to be erected are completed, they will 
afford accommodation for a population of about 
1,500. 


ENLARGEMENT OF ST. SAVIOUR’S 
WORKHOUSE. aiesine 


Tue guardians of St. Saviour’s Union have 
been requested by the Local Government Board 
either considerably to enlarge their present 
workhouse ‘in John-street West, or to erect new 
workhouse buildings on some other site, and at 
the meeting last week, when Dr. Bridges and Mr. 
Hedley, two of the Local Government Board In- 
spectors, were present, the question of a site for 
the additional buildings was for some time under 
discussion. The various plans which the Board 
had had under consideration were explained in 
detail by the chairman. It was ultimately de. 
cided to submit the plans of the John-street West 
site and the Newington site to the Local Govern. 
ment Board, together with the estimated cost of 
each, and to erect the new buildings on the site 
recommended by them. 














UNION CHAPEL COMPETITION, 


Unton Cuarst, Islington, is about to be re- 
Guilt, at a cost of 15,0001. Seven competing 
architects have been selected, and fifty guineas 
will be paid to each of the unsuccessful com- 
petitors. The instructions have been prepared 
by Mr. A. Waterhouse, who has been retained by 
the committee as referee and consulting archi- 
tect 


A set of instructions from the minister’s point 
of view were sent with those prepared by Mr. 
Waterhouse, and to these we may refer on another 
occasion. The committee so far have certainly 
acted well, 








THE MARGATE DRAINAGE 
COMPETITION. 


At a special meeting of the Town Council of 
Margate, held on Tuesday last, “to consider the 
amended drai plans submitted by Mr. Lewis 
Angell, C.E.,” the borough surveyor (Mr. Albert 
Latham, C.E.) brought up a report which he had 

thereon, dealing somewhat unfavour- 
ably with the amended plans; and, in answer to 
ions, refused to recommend the Council to 
adopt the amended plans. Consequently, the 
meeting separated without coming to any reso- 
lution upon the subject ; and it is intimated that 
there is some probability of the amended plans 
being thrown out, and a conference of all the 
competitors being convened, to consult as to the 
manner in which the 300/. offered in premiums 
should be applied. The Council appear to be 
making a mess of the affair. 








FIRES. 


Tse underground fire, which has been the 
cause of great destruction in South Shields, 
has again broken out, and on Wednesday, the 
18th inst., a dwelling-house was destroyed by 
the flames. The house was rendered unfit for 
human habitation some time ago, and was for- 
tunately unoccupied at the time of the outbreak. 
Several other houses having been endangered, 
have been taken down for public safety. 

St. Ives House, near Ringwood, the residence 
of Colonel Wright, of Nottingham, has been de- 
stroyed — The fire, beer commenced soon 
after mi seems to have originated in the 
kitchen flue. 

One of the most destructive fires which has 
taken place in Lincoln for several years past 
broke out on November 20th in the saw and 
planing mill belonging to Mr. Nusum. The 
damage is roughly estimated at from 8,0001. to 
10,0001. 

An extensive fire at Eastbourne took place 
on Tuesday night at the business premises of 
Mr. James Pearlees, the well-known builder and 
member of the local Board, situate at the west 
end of Langney-road, and near its junction 
with Terminus-road. The whole of the build. 

ings and extensive stock of seasoned timber 
were destroyed, and considerable da: was 
Gone to the adjoining premises of Messrs. Dip- 


B 


lock, Son, & Peplow, the wine-merchants 
and others. Mr. Peariess’s 
said, will amount to between 4,0001. and 
He is insured to ‘the extent of 2,500I. 
County Fire Office. The damage to the 
-house and brewery is estimated at 1,5001. 
workmen employed in the 
also great losers, the value of 
sumed being little short of 
An alarm of fire was 
services in the French parish 
treal, on the 9th inst., and 
made a rush for the doors. Three 
people were trampled upon, and many of | 
were fatally injured. 
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THE LONDON GAS SUPPLY. 
Tx Parliamentary notices for the ensuing 
session include particulars of three Bills, two of 


the Board of Works power to construct gas- 
works at Barking Creek, Crossness, and Worm. 
wood Scrubbs, and supply the commodity over 
the entire area of the metropolis, for which par- 


connecting railways, piers, and -places. 
The third Bill riers to arrangements for regu- 
lating the purity, pressure, and price of the gas, 
and the duties of public officers appointed ‘to 
carry out the Act. 

It is probably hopeless to expect that these 
measures will be carried next session, but we 


may see the beginning of a good end. 








THE PRESSURE OF SEWER GAS. 


Sin,—We are continually being treated to 
vague statements as to the of sewer 
gas on the water seal of traps, and the density 
of air in sewers, but why do not some of our 
writers on these subjects give us some facts. It 
would be very simple for them to fix an ordinary 
gas-pressure water-gauge on a soil-pipe under 
and near the trap. If Mr. Henry Matthews, of 
Bristol, whom you quoted last week, would do 
this, and tell us the result, we should be able to 
test his assertion that the dip of 1 in. or 1} in. 
in the trap is not sufficient to resist a pressure 
which he has probably never measured. Again, 
the exact of gas in the sewer of which 
Mr. Matthews speaks might be ascertained with 
a barometer, after making allowance for differ- 
ence of level. We do not deny the existence of 
the pressure, nor the importance of the subject, 
but we cannot remedy the evil until it has been 
diagnosed in a more accurate and scientific 
manner. L. & BR. . 

P.S.—Mr. Matthews’s statement that the 
temperature of our sewers is low, if intended to 
convey the impression that it is lower than that 
of the open streets, does not generally apply to 
London, as in winter the temperature in the 
sewers is much higher, and only during the 
hottest days in summer is it cooler. 








COAL DUST. 


In Belgium and in Sonth Wales coal dust 
mixed with clay, water being added and formed 
into so-called briquettes [in Belgium, is burnt in 
common fireplaces. In South Wales the fire is 
made up of these balls, piled close together, and 
the interior well packed with fuel early in the 
morning, and it lasts the whole day. The ever- 

whitewash is payed over the front, and 
the whole left to burn at its leisure. A pecniiar 
smell may arise from this way of burning the 
dust, but that is not cared for. N. 








STOCKWELL GREEN, 
Six;—In your impression of Nov. 2lst, 
say in reference to Stockwell.green :— vite 
“Tt now to be feared that in order to secure 


the Green it will be n to co 

—— who have purchased me from Mr. Honey for 
ilding upon, in addition to that the 

4,0001. which he gave for the Green, bh it was under- 


oh _ = lots — let, and the contracts entered into, 
sa r becoming in ive by the M. litan 
Board taking possession of the Gre Green.” a 


To prevent misunderstanding hereafter, I ‘beg 





to say the plots are not sold, but let on building 


pose leave will be sought to acquire land, make | ; 


HE 
nit 


: * that 
taken for the acquisition of Stockwell 
with a view to its ion as an 
space, for the benefit of the metropolis.” 
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THE LIFFEY. 
—Accept thanks for insertion i 
im ive to wy comstreotion off oninel Shae 
peer we Hanentre and 








POLLUTED WATER AT ACTON. 
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AN ACTION ON A QUESTION OF 
MEASUREMENT. 
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of the estate and the making of the roads have 
been received during the present week, and this 
portion of the work is at once to be commenced 
The estate has been laid out for the erection of 
about 250 houses, by Mr. W. A. Murphy, archi- 
tect, of Camberwell, ’and when the buildings 
intended to be erected are completed, they will 
afford accommodation for a population of about 
1,500. 








ENLARGEMENT OF ST. SAVIOUR’S 
WORKHOUSE. biooine 


Tuer guardians of St. Saviour’s Union have 
been requested by the Local Government Board 
either considerably to enlarge their present 
workhouse ‘in John-street West, or to erect new 
workhouse buildings on some other site, and at 
the meeting last week, when Dr. Bridges and Mr. 
Hedley, two of the Local Government Board In- 
spectors, were present, the questian of a site for 
the additional buildings was for some time under 
discussion. The various plans which the Board 
had had under consideration were explained in 
detail by the chairman. It was ultimately de. 
cided to submit the plans of the John-street West 
site and the Newington site to the Local Govern- 
ment Board, together with the estimated cost of 
each, and to erect the new buildings on the site 
recommended by them. 








UNION CHAPEL COMPETITION, 


Unron Cuarst, Islington, is about to be re- 
built, at a cost of 15,0001. Seven competing 
architects have been selected, and fifty guineas 
will be paid to each of the unsuccessful com- 
petitors. The instructions have been prepared 
by Mr. A. Waterhouse, who has been retained by 
the committee as referee and cc™sulting archi- 


tect. 

A set of instructions from the miaisw.’s point 
of view were sent with those prepared by Mr. 
Waterhoase, and to these we may refer on another 
occasion. The committee so far have certainly 
acted well. 








THE MARGATE DRAINAGE 
COMPETITION. 


At a special meeting of the Town Council of 
Margate, held on Tuesday last, “to consider the 
amended drainage plans submitted by Mr. Lewis 
Angell, C.E.,” the borough surveyor (Mr. Albert 
Latham, C.E.) brought up a report which he had 

thereon, dealing somewhat unfavour- 
ably with the amended plans; and, in answer to 
questions, refused to recommend the Council to 
adopt the amended plans. Consequently, the 
meeting separated without coming to any reso- 
lution upon the subject ; and it is intimated that 
there is some probability of the amended plans 
being thrown out, and a conference of all the 
competitors being convened, to consult as to the 
manner in which the 300/. offered in premiums 
should be applied. The Council appear to be 
making @ mess of the affair. 








FIRES, 


Tse underground fire, which has been the 
cause of great destruction in South Shields, 
has again broken out, and on Wednesday, the 
18th inst., a dwelling-house was destroyed by 
the flames. The house was rendered unfit for 
human habitation some time ago, and was for- 
tunately unoccupied at the time of the outbreak. 
Several other houses having been endangered, 
have been taken down for public safety. 

St. Ives House, near Ringwood, the residence 
of Colonel Wright, of Nottingham, has been de- 
stroyed by fire. The fire, which commenced soon 
after midday, seems to have originated in the 
kitchen flue. 

One of the most destructive fires which has 
taken place in Lincoln for several years past 
broke out on November 20th in the saw and 
planing mill belonging to Mr. Nusum. The 
damage is roughly estimated at from 8,0001. to 
10,0001. 

An extensive fire at Eastbourne took place 
on Tuesday night at the business premises of 
Mr. James Pearlees, the well-known builder and 
member of the local Board, situate at the west 
end of Langney-road, and near its junction 
with Terminus-road. The whole of the build. 
ings and extensive stock of seasoned timber 
were destroyed, and considerable damage was 
done to the adjoining premises of Messrs. Dip- 


lock, Son, & Peplow, the wine-merchants and 
brewers, and others. Mr. Peariess’s loss, it is 
said, will amount to between 4,0001. and 5,0001. 
He is insured to'the extent of 2,5001. in the 
County Fire Office. The to the malt- 
house and brewery is estimated at 1,500. The 
workmen employed in the carpenters’ shops are 
also great losers, the value of their tools con- 
sumed being little short of 3001. 

An alarm of fire was raised during special 
services in the French parish church at Mon. 
treal, on the 9th inst., and the con ion 
made a rush for the doors. Three hundred 
people were trampled upon, and many of them 
were fatally injured. 








THE LONDON GAS SUPPLY. 


Tne Parliamentary notices for the ensuing 
session include particulars of three Bills, two of 
which are jointly promoted by the City Corpora- 
tion and the Metropolitan Board of Works. One 
of the measures provides for the compulsory 
sale to the Corporation and the Board of Works 
of existing gas companies, and for the purchasing 
bodies to undertake the daty of supplying gas. 
The second; Bill is to give the Corporation and 
the Board of Works power to construct gas- 
works at Barking Creek, Crossness, and Worm. 
wood Scrubbs, and supply the commodity over 
the entire area of the metropolis, for which pur- 
pose leave will be sought to acquire land, make 
connecting railways, piers, and rer ager 
The third Bill refers to arrangements for regu- 
lating the purity, pressure, and price of the gas, 


and the duties of public officers appointed to — 


carry out the Act. 
It is probably hopeless to expect that these 
measures will be carried next session, but we 


may see the beginning of a good end. 








THE PRESSURE OF SEWER GAS. 

Sin,—We are continually being treated to 
vague statements as to the pressure of sewer 
gas on the water seal of traps, and the density 
of air in sewers, but why do not some of our 
writers on these subjects give us some facts. Tt 
would be very simple for them to fix an ordinary 
gas-pressure water-gauge on a soil-pipe under 
and near the trap. If Mr. Henry Matthews, of 
Bristol, whom you quoted last week, would do 
this, and tell us the result, we should be able to 
test his assertion that the dip of 1 in. or 1} in. 
in the trap is not sufficient to resist a pressure 
which he has probably never measured. Again, 
the exact pressure of gas in the sewer of which 
Mr. Matthews speaks might be ascertained with 
a barometer, after making allowance for differ- 
ence of level. We do not deny the existence of 
the pressure, nor the importance of the subject, 
but we cannot remedy the evil until it has been 
diagnosed in a more accurate and scientific 
manner. L. & RB. 

P.S.—Mr. Matthews’s statement that the 
temperature of our sewers is low, if intended to 
convey the impression that it is lower than that 
of the open streets, does not generally apply to 
London, as in winter the temperature in the 
sewers is much higher, and only during the 
hottest days in summer is it cooler. 








COAL DUST. 


In Belgiam and in South Wales coal dust 
mixed with clay, water being added and formed 
into so-called briquettes {in Belgium, is burnt in 
common fireplaces. In South Wales the fire is 
made up of these balls, piled close together, and 
the interior well packed with fuel early in the 
morning, and it lasts the whole day. The ever- 
lasting whitewash is payed over the front, and 
the whole left to burn at its leisure. A peculiar 
smell may arise from this way of burning the 
dust, but that is not cared for. N. 








STOCKWELL GREEN. 


Sin,—In your impression of Nov. 21st, you 
say in reference to Stockwell-green :— 


“Tt appears now to be feared that in order to secure 
the Green it will be necessary to compensate those 
e who have purchased plots from Mr. Honey for 

ilding upon, in addition to paying that gentleman the 
4,0001. which he gave for the Green, although it was under- 
stood that the lots were let, and the contracts entered into, 
subject to their becoming inoperative by the Metropolitan 
Board taking possession of the Green,’ 


To prevent misunderstanding hereafter, I beg 





to say the plots are not sold, but let on building 


| agreements, and there is no such Clause 
speak of in those agreements, neither has 
been understood by the parties there 
agreements should be surrendered by 
without com ion. Mr, Honey 
offered to sell the land in question to the 
politan Board of Works for 4,0001. I beli 
price fixed by the present freeholders is 
one. Yet it is well those interested 
‘matter should know that 4,0001. is 
price, and those making such statement 
correctly informed. 
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Ar the instance of a deputation from 
Lambeth Vestry to the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, the Board has resolved “ that steps be 
taken for the acquisition of Stockwell Green, 
with a view to its preservation as an 
space, for the benefit of the metropolis.” 








THE LIFFEY. 


S1r,—Accept my thanks for insertion in 7 ope 
note relative to my pro: construction of ‘Ti 
Canals” across En and Ireland, so as to effect quicker 
and safer transit of the increasing traflic, and prevention 
of wrecks consequent.on the present route round the 


coasts, 

I have pleasure in adding that this practical project is 
receiving coneurrence and su; of a “Committee of 
Direetion”’ for ment of preliminary matters in 
connexion with the object and purposes desired, and 
neeessary for the future, full details and descriptions of 
the project will follow in due course, when more matured, 


I was much gratified in reading report of i 
in Dublin, relative to the “ Liffey River Improvements 
Dispollution from age” (see Times, November 14), 

i 4 


Fs 


the time has 
papain ay pig meng be selected and pee 
lily jakbteh suach-rensit in iamsnense banaiite 0 Dablin, 
oted considerable 


until more conyenient time for 
ition and working. Meanwhile, the evils have con- 
tinued increasing, it has forced a necessity for 
immediate action, W. Aust, OB. 








POLLUTED WATER AT ACTON. 


x clerk of the A Local lied 
eae mae e ; ton Board, bs 


ris 
i 
i 
! 
i 
: 


. Hemsley? said he did not know, He submitted 
it was immaterial, as the Act used the words “‘ any 
water which was injurious to health.” Then the authority 
may apply. The Acton Local Board wished to prevent 
the water from being drunk. 

Mr. Bridge said it was a matter which ought not to be 


delayed. He was thinking who would be the persons 
to 


. Hemsley said if it was a private he should 
have no di ty. He was not prepared to say that the 
pumps were not vested in the Local Breet, 

Mr. Bridge: Let a summons issue against some member 
of the and those who are interested in the 

Mr. Hemsley said it was hardly necessary to issue & 
summons against the Board, as they wished to close the 


Pu, Bridge ted the summons sgainst persons who 
were owners of land near the pumps. 





AN ACTION ON A QUESTION OF 
MEASUREMENT, 


Ar the Lord Mayor's Court, on Wednesday, 18th inst., 
before Sir T. M.P., Common Serjeant, and 
jury, in the case of M’Laren v. Bent, considerable diffe- 
rence of opinion was expressed as to the meaning of the 
term “ ing foot.” The plaintiff sought to recover 
the sum of 17/, 15s. for two ornamental iron-work coil 
cases supplied to the defendant for the purpose of covering 


some exposed coils of an apparatus for his house 
by hot water. n 
The iff, an ironfounder, on business im 
t, and having a Pamiry alec in Boot- 


U; 
land, said that with reference to the cases which were 
supplied to the defendant at 22s. 6d. per foot, they were 
measured and charged for at so much per ‘‘ running foot, 
the measurement including the sides of the cases. That 
oe universal — teas trade, Iron-work ae 
were always charged for e running foot, which 
eluded the two sides and the front, and not by the length 
of the case. : 
Charies Kennell, in the employ of the panne said 
that, from many years’ experience in the iron | 
was his belief the practice in mea i 
was to measure curves, projections, or indentations, and 
not simply to take the length of the work. He had 
al ured and 
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Mr. Hi Bent (the defendant) said that he resided at 
soe e house in which =~ was fitted up with 
8 ‘water warming apparatus, were two recesses 
of 4 ft, 3 in. each betw Sin-shiasloten 





them, but the cases were not sent home until Jane; they 
were scratched, and were not put but were in 
seven or eight pieces; and alth ged in excess of 
the sum, they were inferior to the quality 
ordered. He chief objection, however, was to the charge 
made in the number of feet. The plaintiff had charged 
ro > — “od = 2. een caeh ot op 0 instead of 
. 6d. per foot for the was the price agreed 
upon, and which was done at other 
Henry Ratcliffe said he lived at Sydenham, and was a 
gue hot water pipe engineer. Had been employed at 
stal Palace, the Agricultural Hall, and other 
places, He had bought a great many coil-cases, but their 
measures had always been taken along the front only, 
He had never ht by the foot: 
althecan’ Seine temetka rate eal 
on the case, the jury ret @ verdict for the plainti 
for the full amount claimed, — 


turned a verdict of accidental 
the 19th inst., the deputy 








MONUMENTAL. 


Monument to Admiral Sir G. Seymowr.— Among 
the guests who have accompanied her Royal 
Highness the Princess Helena and Prince 
Christian on @ visit to the Marquis of Hertford, 
ab Ragley, are Count and Countess Gleichen. 
The Count is brother-in-law of the Marquis, anda 
cousin of the Queen, and his real title is Prince 
of Hohenlohe, but as he married a lady of not 
royal birth, he was told that she not be 


that he should adopt his lower title. Of late 
the Count has devoted himself to sculpture. 
some his more recent: works is‘ a monumental 
recumbent figure of his father-in-law, Admiral 
Sir George Seymour, who was father of the 
present Marquis of Hertford. The monument 
has been placed in Ragley Church. 

Monument to the Earl of Dufferin.—The Earl of 
Dufferin has attained the rare honour of having 
his statue erected during bis life-time. He is by 
far the most popular Governor-General whom 
the Canadians have had since Lord Elgin, and 
the citizens of Montreal esteem him so highly 
that they have commissioned Mr. Millmore, a 
Lea nggee 4 sculptor, sigh now in Rome, to 
execute a life-size statue of the r, at.a 
cost of 2,0002. = 


way; but the back legs of the crane being | 


death. 


had been previously occupied as a stable, and 
more recently by Mr. J. Chadwick, joiner, fell 
with a tremendous crash, and without a mo- 








ACCIDENTS: 


Pug-mill Accident near Durham.—An inquest 
was held on Thursday, the 19th inst., at the 
Durham County Hospital, on the body of Joseph 
Rhodes, brick labourer, who died on the 17th 
inst., at the Hospital. Rhodes was e: 


was his; apprentice, and his niece, who had 
gone there to play. The noise of falling mate. 
rial attracted attention, and Mr. Chadwick and 
his nephew and niece, who had fortunately been 


feeding the pug-mill at the Coxhoe Brick Works, 
when his coat caught in the clutch, and he w 
drawn in, the upper part. of his body being 
dreadfully mutilated, insomueh so that he died 
shortly after being received in the hospital. A 
verdict of accidental death was returned, 

Accident in a Brickyard, Fenn’s Bank.—Mr, 
E. Blackburne held an inquest last week upon a 
man named Joseph Chesters, On Monday, 
November 9th, the deceased was at work in the 
brick and tile yard, cutting a chamber, when 
eight or ten tons of clay fell upon him and killed 
him almost instantly. He had been at work in 
the yard about four months, and was said to 
know his work well, but one of the witnesses 
called was of opinion that the deceased was 
rather too venturesome. Verdict of accidental 
death. 

Serious Boiler Explosion.—Four men and two 
children were seriously injured by the explosion 
of a boiler at Oaktree Colliery, Aberdeen, on 
Tuesday, 17th inst. 

Fatal Result from the Fall of a Wall.—An 
inquest was held last Thursday, at the Eastbourne 
Union-house, before Mr. L. G. Fullazar, on the 
body of Samuel Douch, a labourer, who met with 
hisdeath under the following circumstances, Jane 
Douch said deceased was her husband, aged 49. 
On Friday last he left home at half-past six to go 
to work. Shedid not see him again till he was hurt 
by the bricks falling on him. He said he was 
removing the bricks from the tank. Alfred 

said the deceased and he were pulling 
down the brickwork of the old tank at the rail- 
way station. A little piece, about 3 ft., broke 
off and did not fall, but remained on the top, 
loose ; deceased took an iron bar and knocked 
ten or a dozen bricks to let this piecedown. The 
agp itched over and caught him, knocking 
and he 


injuries. The little girl was found lying with 
her head on her arms, not having sustained any 
injury; and Mr. Chadwick only suffered from 


the building was very old, and the ends of some 
of the beams were completely rotten. 








SCHOOL BUILDING NEWS. 


Middlesbrough.—QOn the 19th inst. the founda. 
tion-stone of the new St. John’s School, Middles. 
brough, was laid by Mrs. W. R. I. Hopkins, of 
Grey Towers, near Middlesbrough. The new 
schools will only be at the distance of five 
minutes’ walk from the old schools near the 
Exchange, will be close to St. John’s Church, 
and will accommodate about 1,000 children, or 
300 more than the old schools.. The site has 
fron into two streets, Bright-street and 
Russell-street, the main frontage, which is 
245 ft. in length, being in the former. The 


the old schools will be erected a new post and 
telegraph office. 

Newport.—On Monday evening, November 16, 
a meeting of the subscribers to the building 
fund of these schools was held in the Marsh 
Trustees’ Room. The Rev. D. Mountfield (chair- 
man) said the meeting was called to hear an 
account of how the money raised for building the 
new schools had been ded. He now held 
tke certificate of the Education Department 
had been provided for the Newport district. 
The building cost upwards of 2,0001., and this 
large amount had been voluntarily collected and 
subscribed. Mr. T. C, Bird (hon. sec.) then 


the wall; the brickwork rolled off him, 
got up. Verdict “That deceased died 
from the shock to the system, and the wound 
caused by the fall of a portion of a wall.” 


Fall from a Scoffold;—Walter Scarratt, a 
joiner, employed at some new buildings in 









. At an inquest, held before 
Mr. Booth, coroner, on Tuesday, the jury re- 
death. 


Accident at Avonmouth Docks.—On Thursday, 
county coroner, Mr. 
C. Seott, held an inquest at the George Im, 
Shirehampton, touching the death of James 
Coleman, twenty-six years of age, a mason, who 
ied on Monday evening from injuries received 
at Docks that afternoon. LHlisha 

» ® ganger, stated that on the day in 





the purpose of lengthening a “gantling.” A 
piece of timber some 30 ft. long was hitched to 
the crane, and was lifted up some 16 ft. to pass 
| Over some wagons that were in the way. A 
signal was given for the men to clear out of ihe 





than the centre one, the timber swung round 
rather quicker than was expected, and it came 
in contact with the wall; the nippers to which 
the timber was attached became unhitched, and 
the balk of timber fell to the ground. In its 
fall the timber “canted” from off one of the 
supports of the “gantling” and struck the 
deceased causing him to fall. Several men who 
were near the place caught hold of the deceased | of 
before he fell a second time. Witness explained 
to the jury that the timber, after it struck the 
deceased, rolled off his back on to the ground. 
The nippers on this occasion were not timber 
nippers, but ones used to lift stone. John 
Smith proved picking up the deceased after he 
was knocked down, and said that, with assist. 
ance, he conveyed him on a stretcher to the 
railway station; but deceased expired shortly 
after, his arrival there. Verdict, accidental 







Fall of a Building at Whitworth—On Wed- 
nesday, the 18th inst., a large building, which 


ment’s warning. Mr. Chadwick was in his place 
at the time, in company with a nephew, who 


standing om a parlour floor which had not 
ngaged | given way, were rescued from their dangerous 
position. It was then found that the nephew 
had been knocked down by the falling material, | Ye#*- 
and his foot was caught between a joist and the 
flooring. He, however, sustained very slight 


the shock to his nervous system. One part of 


architects are Messra. Alexander & Henman, of 
Middlesbrough and Stockton. On the site of | pairin 


read the account, from which it appeared that 
the total receipts were 1,953/. 7s. 4d. The ex- 
penditure was—Builder, architect, and gas- 
fittings, 1,683. 18s. 9d. ; printing, legal charges, 
surveys, and petty expenses, 671. 12s. 9d.; value 
of the site given, 200i. ; leaving a balance in the 
treasurer’s hands of 1. 15s. 10d. 

Odiham.—The: first meeting under the new 
scheme of the Governing Body of the Odiham 
Endowed School was held on the 17th day of 
November last:. Plans of the proposed new 
school buildings were submitted to the Governors 
by Mr. Woodthorpe, of Coleman-street Buildings, 
London, and having been considered satisfactory 
were adopted, subject to the approval of the En- 
dowed School Commissioners. 
buildings, which will present a handsome 
frontage, will include a master’s residence, 
with all necessary out-offices, &c., a large and 
lofty school-room, class-rooms, dining-rooma, 
and dormitories, and will be a great ornament 
to the town when completed. 

Northwich.—The question of supplying a de. 
ficiency of Sunday-school accommodation in con- 
nexion with the Congregational Church at North- 
wich, has for some time engaged the attention of 
the leading members of that denomination. 
Hitherto a school has been held in the room 
adjoining the Town Bridge, and another in the 
premises in Witton that were formerly used asa 
day-school. The latter place was found to be 
quite inadequate to the requirements of that 
thickly-populated neighbourhood, and the energy 

the principal members of the congregation 
has resulted in the erection of a commodious 
building, with a frontage in the main street, in 
what was previously the playground of the day- 
school, the old. building having been converted 
into infant and adult class-rooms. The erection 
of the building has been carried out by Mr. 


nances. The old school-room could not boast of 
high architectural qualities externally, and inter- 
nally, when occupied by 150 children on a warm 
summer’s afternoon, could scarcely come under 
the present sanitary requirements in the cubic 
space it contained. Mr. Hurst, as treasurer of 
the building fund, gave some particulars of the 
nances. As nearly as he could ascertain, the 
total expenditure would amount to about 1,2251., 
of which 9301. had been collected, leaving 2901, 
to be raised. Mr. Thomas had promised to re- 
duce that sam by 601. conditionally that they 
realised the whole amount during the current 
Thanks were due to Mr. Leicester, the 


iar) 


the Rev. Dr. Gott. 








CHURCH BUILDING NEWS. 


Guisbrough.—The parish church of Guisbrough, 
one of the oldest. in Cleaveland, has been res 
opened for divine service, after being closed for 
some months for alterations and repairs. The 
edifice had been ually decaying, and was. 
becoming so far unfit for the holding of religious 
services, that a general feeling was manifested 
for its restoration ; and in the early part of the 
present year a committee, consisting of the lead. 
ing members of the ion was found to 
carry outthat work. The architects consulted 
were Messrs. Armfield & Bottomley, Whitby, and 
the plans were prepared for putting in a new 
floor, re-seating the building, substituting open 
stalls for the high-backed old-fashioned pews, re+ 

iring the walls and pillars, and renovating the 
interior of the fabric were approved. The con- 
tractors were Mrs. E. Howecroft. for the joiner’s 
work, Mr. W. Rudge mason work, in Mr. fae 
Pardy, fittings and plumbing. to 
woul has been about 1,000/, Additional 
pew accommodation has been provided, and 
sittings, all of which are free, are now afforded 
for upwards of 1,000 persons. 

Wakefield.—The Wakefield Church, which hag 
been undergoing restoration for the past seven~ 
teen years, at a cost of upwards of 20,000/., has 
been formally re-opened. by the first. of a series 
of services. The restorations include the re 
easing of the tower, the erection of a spire, the 
removal of the galleries, the substitution of open 
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of the estate and the making of the roads have 
been received during the present week, and this 
portion of the work is at once to be commenced 
The estate has been laid out for the erection of 
about 250 houses, by Mr. W. A. Murphy, archi- 
tect, of Camberwell, 'and when the buildings 
intended to be erected are completed, they will 
afford accommodation for a population of about 
1,500. 








ENLARGEMENT OF ST. SAVIOUR’S 
WORKHOUSE. miecine 


Tne guardians of St. Saviour’s Union have 
been requested by the Local Government Board 
either considerably to enlarge their present 
workhouse ‘in John-street West, or to erect new 
workhouse buildings on some other site, and at 
the meeting last week, when Dr. Bridges and Mr. 
Hedley, two of the Local Government Board In- 
spectors, were present, the questian of a site for 
the additional buildings was for some time under 
discussion. The various plans which the Board 
had had under consideration were explained in 
detail by the chairman, It was ultimately de- 
cided to submit the plans of the John-street West 
site and the Newington site to the Local Govern- 
ment Board, together with the estimated cost of 
each, and to erect the new buildings on the site 
recommended by them. 








UNION CHAPEL COMPETITION, 


Union Cuaret, Islington, is about to be re- 
built, at a cost of 15,0001. Seven competing 
architects have been selected, and fifty guineas 
will be paid to each of the unsuccessful com- 
petitors. The instructions have been prepared 
by Mr. A. Waterhouse, who has been retained by 
the committee as referee and consulting archi- 
tect. 

A set of instructions from the minister’s point 
of view were sent with those prepared by Mr. 
Waterhouse, and to these we may refer on another 
occasion. The committee so far have certainly 
acted well. 








THE MARGATE DRAINAGE 
COMPETITION. 


At a special meeting of the Town Council of 
Margate, held on Tuesday last, ‘to consider the 
amended drainage plans submitted by Mr. Lewis 
Angell, C.E.,” the borough surveyor (Mr. Albert 
Latham, C.E.) brought up a report which he had 
P thereon, dealing somewhat unfavour- 
ably with the amended plans; and, in answer to 
questions, refused to recommend the Council to 
adopt the amended plans. Consequently, the 
meeting separated without coming to any reso- 
lution upon the subject ; and it is intimated that 
there is some probability of the amended plans 
being thrown out, and a conference of all the 
competitors being convened, to consult as to the 
manner in which the 3001. offered in premiums 
should be applied. The Council appear to be 
making @ mess of the affair. 








FIRES. 


TE underground fire, which has been the 
cause of great destruction in South Shields, 
has again broken ont, and on Wednesday, the 
18th inst., a dwelling-house was destroyed by 
the flames. The house was rendered unfit for 
human habitation some time ago, and was for- 
tunately unoccupied at the time of the outbreak. 
Several other houses having been endangered, 
have been taken down for public safety. 

St. Ives House, near Ringwood, the residence 
of Colonel Wright, of Nottingham, has been de- 
stroyed by fire. The fire, which commenced soon 
after midday, seems to have originated in the 
kitchen flue. 

One of the most destructive fires which has 
taken place in Lincoln for several years past 
broke out on November 20th in the saw and 
planing mill belonging to Mr. Nusum. The 
damage is roughly estimated at from 8,0001. to 
10,0001. 

An extensive fire at Eastbourne took place 
on Tuesday night at the business premises of 
Mr. James Pearlees, the well-known builder and 
member of the local Board, situate at the west 
end of Langoey-road, and near its janction 
with Terminus-road. The whole of the build. 
ings and extensive stock of seasoned timber 
were destroyed, and considerable damage was 
done to the adjoining premises of Messrs. Dip- 


lock, Son, & Peplow, the wine-merchants and 
brewers, and others. Mr. Pearless’s loss, it is 
said, will amount to between 4,0001. and 5,000. 
He is insured to‘the extent of 2,5001. in the 
County Fire Office. The damage to the malt- 
house and brewery is estimated at 1,5001. The 


also great losers, the value of their tools con- 
sumed being little short of 3001. 

An alarm of fire was raised during special 
services in the French parish church at Mon- 
treal, on the 9th inst., and the congregation 
made a rush for the doors. Three hundred 
people were trampled upon, and many of them 
were fatally injured. 








THE LONDON GAS SUPPLY. 


Tae Parliamentary notices for the ensuing 
session include particulars of three Bills, two of 
which are jointly promoted by the City Corpora- 
tion and the Metropolitan Board of Works. One 
of the measures provides for the compulsory 
sale to the Corporation and the Board of Works 
of existing gas companies, and for the purchasing 
bodies to undertake the duty of supplying gas. 
The second; Bill is to give the Corporation and 
the Board of Works power to construct gas- 
works at Barking Creek, Crossness, and Worm. 
wood Scrubbs, and supply the commodity over 
the entire area of the metropolis, for which pur- 
pose leave will be sought to acquire land, make 
connecting railways, piers, and landing-places. 
The third Bill refers to arrangements for regu- 
lating the purity, pressure, and price of the gas, 
and the duties of public officers appointed to 





carry out the Act. 
It is probably hopeless to expect that these 
measures will be carried next session, but we 


may see the beginning of a good end. 








THE PRESSURE OF SEWER GAS. 
Sin,—We are continually being treated to 


gas on the water seal of traps, and the density 
of air in sewers, but why do not some of our 
writers on these subjects give us some facts. It 
would be very simple for them to fix an ordinary 
gas-pressure water-gauge on @ soil-pipe under 
and near the trap. If Mr. Henry Matthews, of 
Bristol, whom you quoted last week, would do 
this, and tell us the result, we should be able to 
test his assertion that the dip of 1 in. or 1} in. 
in the trap is not sufficient to resist a pressure 
which he has probably never measured. Again, 
the exact pressure of gas in the sewer of which 
Mr. Matthews speaks might be ascertained with 
a barometer, after making allowance for differ- 
ence of level. We do not deny the existence of 
the pressure, nor the importance of the subj 
but we cannot remedy the evil until it has been 
diagnosed in a more accurate and scientific 
manner. L. & RB. 

P.S.—Mr. Matthews’s statement that the 
temperature of our sewers is low, if intended to 
convey the impression that it is lower than that 
of the open streets, does not generally apply to 
London, as in winter the temperature in the 
sewers is much higher, and only during the 
hottest days in summer is it cooler. 








COAL DUST. 


In Belgium and in South Wales coal dust 
mixed with clay, water being added and formed 
into so-called briquettes [in Belgium, is burnt in 
common fireplaces. In South Wales the fire is 
made up of these balls, piled close together, and 
the interior well packed with fuel early in the 
morning, and it lasts the whole day. The ever- 
lasting whitewash is payed over the front, and 
the whole left to burn at its leisure. A peculiar 
smell may arise from this way of burning the 
dust, but that is not cared for. N. 








STOCKWELL GREEN. 


Siz,—In your impression of Novy. 2lst, you 
say in reference to Stockwell-green :— 


“It appears now to be feared that in order to secure 
the Green it will be necessary to compensate those 
peeeee who have purchased pets from Mr. Honey for 

ilding upon, in addition to paying that gentleman the 
4,0001. which he gave for the Green, although it was under- 
stood that the lots were let, and the contracts entered into, 
subject to their becoming inoperative by the Metropolitan 
Board taking possession of the Green,’ 


To prevent misunderstanding hereafter, I beg 





to say the plots are not sold, but let on building 


workmen employed in the carpenters’ shops are | poli 


vague statements as to the pressure of sewer | ; 


| agreements, and there is no such Clause as 
speak of in those agreements, neither has it 
been understood by the parties there that 
agreements should be surrendered by the 
without compensation. Mr. Honey 
offered to sell the land in question to th 
itan Board of Works for 4,0001. I 
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price fixed by the present freeholders is a fair 
one. Yet it is well those interested in this 
‘matter should know that 4,0001. is not their 


price, and those making such statement 
correctly informed. 


an 
8 
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Ar the instance of a deputation from 
Lambeth Vestry to the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, the Board has resolved “ that steps be 
taken for the acquisition of Stockwell Green, 
with a view to its preservation as an open 
space, for the benefit of the metropolis.” 








THE LIFFEY. 

S1r,—Accept my thanks for insertion in your 
ache vilshive to a _— construction of ‘ Tidal Ship 
Canals” acrovs Hoven and Ireland, so as to effect quicker 
and safer transit of the increasing traffic, and prevention 
of wrecks consequent on the present route round the 


coasts. 

I have pleasure in addi me ee project is 

receiving concurrence and su a “Committee of 

Direction” for arrangement of preliminary matters in 

connexion with the object and purposes desired, and 
for the future, full de: and descriptions of 

the projeet will follow in due course, when more matured, 

I was much gratified in reading report of p 
in Dublin, relative to the “‘ Liffey River Improvements 
re ution from Sewage” a wh aree 
which proceedings were no induced, conseq 

on the able artic nonin shies es Builder, October 

31st, which had evidently sti the Dublin meninto action, 

after an immense waste of time in windy 


hoped that the time has 

Fe eta ech teas Seng hea Setpwononten 

r 

iffey, whi sand: rensit in Sesmuense Sansihte 40. Ddbiins 
considerable time and attention to | 


recei P 
il mere con t time for 
ean rene . Meanwhile, the evils have con- 
tinued increasing, it has a 








POLLUTED WATER AT ACTON. 


Me. Hewstry, clerk of the Acton Local Board, app 
to Mr. Bridge (Hammersmith) 


to He proposed to summon one person inte- 
sethed tnneth of team tation 
Mr. Bridge wished to know in whom the pumps were 


Mr. Hemsley: said he did not know. He submitted 
at it was immaterial, as the Act used the words “ 
water which was injurious to health.” Then the 

may to prevent 


apply. The Acton Local Board 
the water from being drunk. 

Mr. Bridge said it was a matter which lw reyraded on 
delayed. He was thinking who would be the persons 
to 

. said if it was a private he should 
have no difficulty. He was not eaten gay Js that the 
pumps were not vested in the Local Board. : 

Mr. Bridge: Let a summone issue against some member 
of the and those who are interested in the 

Mr. Hemsley said it was hardly necessary to issue @ 
summons sgainst the Board, as they wished to close the 


pumps. 
Mr. Bridg p.guntel te summons egainst persons who 
were owners of land near the pumps, 











AN ACTION ON A QUESTION OF 
MEASUREMENT, 


Art the Lord Mayor's Court, on Wednesday, 18th inst., 
before Sir T. Chambers, M.P., Common Serjeant, and 
jury, in the case of M Laren o. Bent, considerable diffe- 
rence of opinion was expressed as to the meaning of the 
term “runniag foot.” The plaintiff sought to recover 
the genet mf . ped — a inom snark cell 
cases supplied to the defendant for purpose of covering 
some exposed coils of an eppatatus for warming his house 


water. 
The plaintiff, an ironfounder, 
Uv seca eres and having a fo 
land, said that with reference to the cases which were 
supplied to the defendant at 22s. 6d. per foot, they were 
measured and charged for at so much per ‘‘ running foot, 
the measurement including the sides of the cases, That 
was a universal ae pe trade, Iron-work ae 
were always charged for by the ranning foot, which 
— the two-ciarn and the frout, and not by the length 
e case. 
Charles Kennell, in the employ of the plaintiff, sai? 
pom ee aay roe. experience in the iron trade, it 
was his belief the practice in , i 
was to measure curves, projections, or indentations, and 
not simply to take the length of the work. He had 
always measured and by the running foot, as in 
the present instance. The eases supplied to the 





. the when 
SPST scaaptne, Segue speet.eee 
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Fall from a Secofold.—Walter Scarratt, a| read the account, from which it appeared that 
joiner, employed at some new buildings in | the total receipts were 1,9531. 7s. 4d. The ex- 
Hanley, on the 18th inst., fell from a scaffold,| penditure was—Builder, architect, and gas- 
and: was severely injured on the head. He was | fittings, 1,683/. 18s. 9d. ; printing, legal charges, 
taken to the infirmary, where he became insen- 
sible from effusion of blood on the brain, and 
died on Saturday. At an inquest, held before 
Mr. Booth, coroner, on Tuesday, the jury re- 
turned a verdict of accidental death. 

Accident at Avonmouth Docks.—On Thursday, 
the 19th inst., the deputy county coroner, Mr. 
C. Seott, held an inquest at the George Inn, 
Shirehampton, touching the death of James 
Coleman, twenty-six years of age, a mason, who 
ied on Monday evening from injuries received 
at Avonmouth Docks that afternoon. Elisha 
Knepton, a ganger, stated that on the day in 








































































Mr. gg (the defendant) said that he resided at 
Norwood, The house in which he lived was fitted up with 
a hot-water warming apparatus, There were two recesses 
of 4 ft, 3 in. each between the windows, where the appa- 
ratus was exposed, and it was to cover them that he 
ordered. two coil-cases of the plaintiff, They were ordered 
in March last, and he had prepared his room to receive 
but the cases were not sent home until June; they 
were seratched, and were not put oo but were in 
seven or eight pieces; and alth ged in excess of 
the ted sum, they were inferior to the quality 
ordered, He chief objection, however, was to the 
made in the number of feet, The plaintiff had c! ed 
for the case at 23s. 6d. per “running foot,” ins of 
22s. 6d. per foot for the length which was the price 
upon, and which was done at other houses, 
Henry Ratcliffe said he lived at Sydenham, and was a 
hot water pipe engineer, Had been employed at 
Palace, the Agricultural Hall, and other 
places, He had bought a great many coil-cases, but their 
measures had always been taken along the front only, 
the running foot: 


He had never bought by 

on some furthe rie aman penn ry gee mat 
case, the jury returned a verdict plaintiff 

for the full amount claimed. ws 























































Odiham.—The first meeting under the new 
scheme of the Governing Body of the Odiham 
Endowed School was held on the 17th day of 
November last:. Plans of the proposed new 
school buildings were submitted to the Governors 
by Mr. Woodthorpe, of Coleman-street Buildings, 
London, and having been considered sati 
were adopted, subject to the approval of the En- 
dowed School Commissioners. The proposed 
buildings, which will present a handsome 
frontage, will include a master’s residence, 
with all necessary out-offices, &o., a large and 
lofty school-room, class-rooms, dining-rooms, 
and dormitories, and will be a great ornament 
to the tewn when completed. 

Northwich.—The question of supplying a de. 
ficiency of Sunday.school accommodation in con- 
nexion with the Congregational Church at North- 
wich, has for some time engaged the attention of 
the leading members of that denomination. 
Hitherto a school has been held in the room 
adjoining the Town Bridge, and another in the 
premises in Witton that were formerly used asa 
day-school. The latter place was found to be 
quite inadequate to the requirements of that 
thickly-populated neighbourhood, and the energy 
of the principal members of the congregation 
has resulted in the erection of a commodious 
building, with a. frontage in the main street, in 
what was previously the playground of the day- 
school, the old building having been converted 
into infant and adult class-rooms. The erection 
of the building has been carried ont by Mr. 
W. Leicester, of Northwich, from designs pre- 
pared by Mr. 8. Drinkwater, of Witton, at a total 
cost of 1,2251., including the purchase of the 
site, and the farnishings. The large room is 
65 ft. long by 25 ft. wide. There are also two 
new clasa-rooms, a library, and other appurte- 
nances. The old school-room could not boast of 
high architectural qualities externally, and inter- 
nally, when. occupied by 150 children on a warm 
summer's afternoon, could scarcely come under 
the present sanitary requirements in the cubic 
it contained. Mr. Hurst, as treasurer of 
the building fund, gave some particulars of the 
finances. As nearly as he could ascertain, the 
total expenditure would amount to about 1,2251., 
of which 9301. had been collected, leaving 2901, 
to be raised. Mr. Thomas had promised to re- 
dace that sam by 601. conditionally that they 
whole amount during the current 

Thanks were due to Mr. Leicester, the 
contractor, and Mr. Drinkwater, the architect, 
for the excellent: way in which they carried out. 

ir undertaki 


Leeds.—A new school-room has been opened 
at Knostrop, in the parish of St. Saviour’s, by 
the Rev. Dr. Gott. 


the purpose of lengthening a “gantling.” A 
piece of timber some 30 ft. long was hitched to 
the crane, and was lifted up some 16 ft. to pass 
over some wagons that were in the way. A 
signal was given for the men to clear out of the 
way; but the back legs of the crane being lower 
than the centre one, the timber swung round 
rather quicker than was expected, and it came 
in contact with the wall; the nippers to which 
the timber was attached became unbitched, and 
the balk of timber fell to the ground. In its 
fall the timber “canted” from off one of the 
supports of the “gantling” and struck the 
deceased causing him to fall. Several men who 
were near the place caught hold of the deceased 
before he fell a second time. Witness explained 
to the jury that the timber, after it struck the 
deceased, rolled off his back on to the ground. 
The nippers on this oecasion were not timber 
nippers, but ones used to lift stone, John 
Smith proved picking up the deceased after he 
was knocked down, and said that, with assist. 
ance, he conveyed him on a stretcher to the 
railway station; but deceased expired shortly 
—_ his. arrival there. Verdict, accidental 
eath. 

Fall of a Building at Whitworth—On Wed- 
nesday, the 18th inst., a large building, which 
had been previously occupied as a stable, and 
more recently by Mr. J. Chadwick, joiner, fell 
with a tremendous crash, and without a mo- 
ment’s warning. Mr. Chadwick wasin his place 
at the time, in company with a nephew, who 
was his apprentice, and his niece, who had 
gone there to play. The noise:of falling mate. 
rial attracted attention, and Mr. Chadwick and 








MONUMENTAL. 

Monument to Admiral Sir G. Seymovr.— Among 
the guests who have accompanied her Royal 
Highness the Princess Helena and Prince 
Christian on a visit to the Marquis of Hertford, 
at Ragley, are Count and Countess Gleichen. 
The Count is brother-in-law of the Marquis, anda 
cousin of the Queen, and his real title is Prince 
of Hohenlohe, but as he married a lady of not 
royal birth, he was told that she could not be 
received as Princess, and he thereupon declared 
that he should adopt his lower title. Of late 
the Count has devoted himself to sculpture. 
Among his more recent works is a monumental 
recumbent figure of his father-in-law, Admiral 
Sir George Seymour, who was father of the 
present Marquis of Hertford. The monument 
has been placed in Ragley Church. 

Monument to the Earl of Dufferin.—The Ear! of 
Dofferin has attained the rare honour of having 
his statue erected during his life-time. He is by 
far the most popular Governor-General whom 
the Canadians have had since Lord Elgin, and 
the citizens of Montreal esteem him so highly 
that they have commissioned Mr. Millmore, a 
Transatlantic sculptor, but now in Rome, to 
execute a life-size statue of the Viceroy, at.a 
cost of 2,0002. 
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ACCIDENTS. 


Pug-mill Accident near Durham.—An inquest 
was held on Thursday, the 19th inst., at the 


Durham County Hospital, on the body of Joseph | }; : 
Rhod brick’ lat i. whe. died. an the tk his nephew and niece, who had fortunately been 


: : standing on a lour floor which had not 
inst., ab the Hospital. Rhodes was engaged given a te are from their dangerous 
feeding the pug-mill at the Coxhoe Brick Works, | position. It was then found that the nephew 
when his coat caught in the clutch, and he was! had been knocked down by the falling material, 
drawn in, the upper part. of his body being/| and his foot was caught between a joist and the 
dreadfully mutilated, insomueh so that he died| fooring. He, however, sustained very slight 
shortly after being received in the hospital. A injuries. The little girl was found lying with 

her head on her arms, not having sustained any 


verdict of accidental death was returned. 
Accident in a Brickyard, Fenn’s Bank—Mr, injury; and Mr. Chadwick only suffered from 
the shock to his nervous system. One part of 


E. Blackburne held Ne tert last — upen a 
man named Joseph Chesters. On Monday, | the building was very old, and the ends of some 
November 9th, the deceased was at work in the | of the rt were soup rotten, 

brick and tile yard, cutting a chamber, when 
eight or ten tons of clay fell upon him and killed 
him almost instantly. He had been at work in 
the yard about four months, and was said to 
know his work well, but one of the witnesses 
called was of opinion that the deceased was 
rather too venturesome. Verdict of accidental 
death. 

Serious Boiler Explosion.—Four men and two 
children were seriously injured by the explosion 
of a boiler at Oaktree Colliery, Aberdeen, on 
Tuesday, 17th inst. 

Fatal Result from the Fall of a Wall.—An 
inquest was held last Thursday, at the Eastbourne 
Union-house, before Mr. L. G. Fullazar, on the 
body of Samuel Douch, a labourer, who met with 
his death under the following circumstances, Jane 
Donch said deceased was her husband, aged 49. 
On Friday last he left home at half-past six to go 
to work. She did not see him again till he was hurt 


i 


i 








CHURCH BUILDING NEWS. 


Guisbrough.—The parish church of Guisbrough, 
one of the oldest. in Cleaveland, has been res 
opened for divine service, after being closed for 
some months for alterations and repairs. The 
edifice had been gradually decaying, and was 

ing sofar unfit for the holding of religious 
services, that a general feeling was manifested 
for its restoration ; and in the early part of the 
present year a committee, consisting of the lead- 
ing members of the congregation was found to 
carry outthat work. The architects consulted 
were Messrs. Armfield & Bottomley, Whitby, and 
the plans were prepared for putting in a new 
floor, re-seating the building, substituting open 
stalls for the high-backed old-fashioned pews, re- 
pairing the walls and pillars, and renovating the 
interior of the fabric were approved. The con- 
tractors were Mrs. E. Howcroft. for the joiner’s 
work, Mr. W. Rudge mason erect Te Mr. J. 
Purdy, fittings and plambing. total 
contains has been about 1,000/, Additional 
pew accommodation has been provided, and 
sittings, all of which are free, are now afforded 
for upwards of 1,000 persons. 

Wakefield.—The Wakefield Church, which has 
been undergoing restoration for the past seven. 
teen years, at a cost of upwards of 20,0002., has 
been formally re-opened by the first of a series 
of services. The restorations include the re 
casing of the tower, the erection of a spire, the 
removal of the galleries, the substitution of open 








SCHOOL BUILDING NEWS. 


Middlesbrough.—On the 19th inst. the founda. 
tion-stone of the new St. John’s School, Middles. 
brough, was laid by Mrs. W. R. I. Hopkins, of 
Grey Towers, near Middlesbrough. The new 
schools will only be at the distance of five 
minutes’ walk from the old schools near the 
Exchange, will be close to St. John’s Church, 
and will accommodate about 1,000 children, or 
300 more than the old schools. The site has 
fron into two streets, Bright-street and 
Russell-street, the main frontage, which is 
245 ft. in length, being in the former. The 
architects are Messrs. Alexander & Henman, of 
Middlesbrough and Stockton. On the site of 
the old schools will be erected a new post and 
telegraph office. 

Newport.—On Monday evening, November 16, 
a meeting of the subscribers to the building 
fund of these schools was held in the Marsh 
Trustees’ Room. The Rev. D. Mountfield (chair- 
man) said the meeting was called to hear an 
account of how the money raised for building the 
new schools had been expended. He now held 
tke certificate of the Education Department 
had been provided for the Newport district. 
The building cost upwards of 2,000., and this 
large amount had been voluntarily collected and 
i Mr. T. C. Bird (hon. sec.) then 


down the brickwork of the old tank at the rail- 
way station. A little piece, about 3 ft., brok 
off and did not fall, but remained on the top, 
loose ; deceased took an iron bar and knocked 
ten or a dozen bricks to let this piecedown. The 
i itched over and caught him, knocking 
Te clk the wall; the. delekwosk rolled off him, 
‘and he got up. Verdict “That deceased died 
from the shock to the system, and the wound 
caused by the fall of a portion of a wall.” 
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stalls for large old-fashioned family pews, the 
insertion of a number of painted glass windows, 
@ reredos, and new systems of lighting, 
warming, &c. 

Bath.—The parish church of St. Peter, 
Monckton Farley, has been reseated and fitted. 
Prior to the alterations and improvements the 
church was filled with high pews of a most in- 
commodious and unsightly character, and the 
nave and chancel were on a level. All this has 
now been changed. The floor of the chancel has 
been raised two steps above the nave, from 
which it is entered through a low stone screen, 
removed from another part of the building. Be. 
hind the communion-table, which is elevated 
two steps, is a new reredos, of an unpretending 
character, in Caenstone. Thesealterations have 
been well carried out by Mr. Jesse Hayward, of 
Bath, underthe superintendence of Mr.C.S. Adye, 
architect, of Bradford-on-Avon. The heating 
apparatus was supplied by Mr. 8. Diplock, of 
Bath, and the lamps by Mr. J. Brown, of Bradford ; 
Messrs. Taylor & Edgcombe, of Bath, executed 
the carving. The cost of the present improve- 
ments is about 600I. 

Cranborne.—A district church*and school have 
been opened here. The plans being prepared, 
Mr. Kelford, of Cranborne, commenced the 
building. The site on which it is erected isa 
short distance from the high road to Ringwood. 
The total length of the building, including the 
master’s house, is 64 ft. by 18 ft. broad, of which 
the church or school-house takes up 32 ft. The 
building is of red brick, slated, and pointed with 
black mortar. The windows, of which there are 
four on the south side, are of stone at top and 
bottom, with strong wood-frames, and open at 
the top. The roof, which is 20 ft. high, is of 
pine, varnished, and the walls coloured. At the 
east end is a small chancel, entering by a stone 
archway from the body of the room, and having 
sliding doors to close it in when the place is not 
used for public worship. There are lobbies for 
the children’s clothes, and every convenience 
provided, Moule’s earth closets being fitted up. 
The total cost of the whole is estimated at from 
6001. to 7001. 

Pimperne.—The old church, parts of which 
probably formed a portion of the foundation of a 
Norman building, being considered past re. 
storing, it was decided by the ownerand patron, 
Lord Portman, to rebuild the whole (with the 
exception of a portion of the tower) on the same 
site. The services of the late Mr. J. B. Green, 
his lordship’s architect, were engaged, plans were 
prepared, and the work was at once commenced. 
The following is a description of the newly- 
erected church: — With the exception of the 
tower, the old church (which contained some 
remains of Norman architecture, and which have 
been preserved) has been taken down and re. 
built. A stone turret has been added to the 
tower, finished with a spirelet on the top. The 
church is dedicated to St. Peter. The building is 
in the Perpendicular style, and consists of a nave, 
with clearstory windows, north and south aisles, 
with chancel, organ-chamber, vestry and south 
porch, in which the figure of St. Peter is placed 
in a niche over the entrance.door. The walls 
are of Tisbury stone, with Box-ground stone 
dressing for all external work, and all the inside 
is of Corsham stone ashlar, with moulded arches 
and string-courses, and richly carved caps and 
corbels. The roofs are of deal, covered with 
wood stained and varnished. The curved ribs 
are supported on massive carved oak angels on 
stone corbels. The seats are open and of pitch 
pine, with thick moulded ends and framed backs. 
The screens between the chancel and vestry, and 
between the south aisle and vestry, are of pitch 
pine, handsomely carved. The pulpit is of stone, 
very neat, and the reading-desk of grained oak. 
The chancel and aisle floors are paved with 

Maw & Co.’s encaustic tiles, and the church is 
heated by hot-water apparatus from under the 
organ-chamber. The total length of the build. 
ing is 66 ft. by 46 ft. wide, of which the nave is 
42 ft. by 21 ft., and the height to the ribs in the 
nave is 52 ft. The church will seat about 300. 
The east window is of stained glass, presented 
by Mr. Philip Wright, son-in-law of the Rev. W. 
Bury, the rector, and given in remembrance of 
his alliance with the family by marriage. The 
centre light contains a full-length figure of 
8t. Peter, with the Crucifixion above 3 and inthe 
other compartments are figures representing 
invidents in the life of St. Peter. In the south 
aisle is a memorial window to the late Mr. and 
Mrs. Matthews, presented by members of the 
family, Containing the four Evangelists and 
other saints. The west window is glazed with 


Powell’s stamped quarries, and the remainder of 
the windows are of cathedral glass. There isa 
stone reredos in the chancel; this and the 
pulpit and reading-desk were designed by Mr. 
W. Tranah, architect, of Blandford, who has 
succeeded the late Mr. J.B.Green. The church 
has been built by Mr. Augustine Green, from 
plans prepared by his late brother, Mr. J. B. 
Green, architect, of Blandford. The carving is 
by Bolton, of Cheltenham. A new organ, built 
by Gray & Davidson, was presented by the Hon. 
W. H. B. Portman, M.P., and Miss Portman. 

Little Astow.—The church of Little Aston (in 
the district of Stonnall and parish of Shen- 
stone), as also the graveyard, was consecrated 
on Thursday, the 19th inst., by the Bishop of 
Lichfield. The offertory, devoted to the school- 
building fund of Stonnall, amounted to 661. 17s. 
This beautiful church, dedicated to St. Peter, 
is in the Early English style. The architect is 
Mr. Street, and the builder is Mr. Yates, of 
Shiffnal. It consists of a nave and one narrow 
aisle, with tower and spire at the north-west, 
and vestry at the north. The whole has been 
executed at the expense of the Hon. E. 8. 
Parker-Jervis, and ‘the cost, including endow- 
ment and parsonage-house, will amount to some- 
thing like 10,0001. There is a peal of five bells 
(by Messrs. Taylor, of Loughborough), which 
rang merrily at intervals during the day. The 
eagle, well designed and executed, was the gift 
of Mr. John Vincent Parker-Jervis. The organ 
was built by Mr. Halmeshaw, of Birmingham. 
The baptistery, according to the Staffordshire 
Advertiser, is somewhat too small, and the west 
door is not quite lofty enough. Nor is the pat- 
tern of the floor composed (like the pulpit, font, 
and reredos)- of the most costly marbles, so 
arranged as to stand much wear and tear. There 
is no stained glass in the windows. The church 
holds 153, and all the seats are free. In addition 
to the feasting in the tent, every poor ‘house- 
keeper in the district, and very many others, 
received eight pounds of beef and a gallon of 
beer. 

East Grinstead.—On Saturday last the Bishop 
of Chichester re-opened the parish church of 
East Grinstead, which has been undergoing con- 
siderable alterations. The old-fashioned pews 
have been replaced by new carved oak seats, 
designed by Mr. J. M. Hooker, of Sevenoaks, 
architect. The church is now heated by a new 
system of hot-water pipes, and instead of being 
lighted with paraffine lamps, is now illuminated 
with gas. The old plaster on the walls has been 
removed, and the old lath-and-plaster ceiling has 
been pulled down. The alterations so far have 
cost 1,0001., and in order to complete the cost of 
re-pewing alone, 5001. more are required. 








Boohs Received. 


Boons and Blessings the Advantages of Temper- 
ance. Stories and Sketches. By Mrs. S. C. 
Hatt. London: Virtue, Spalding, & Co. 
1875. 

Mrs. 8. C. Hatr’s last good work consists of 

fifteen stories or sketches, illustrated with 

fifteen full-page engravings, from drawings by 

E. M. Ward, A. Elmore, F. Goodall, Erskine 

Nicol, R. Thorburn, Mrs. E. M. Ward, George 

Cruikshank, P. R. Morris, G. H. Boughton, F. D. 

Hardy, E. Sherard Kennedy, N. Chevalier, H. R. 

Robertson, A.J. Woolmer, and W. J, Allen, be- 

sides numerous head and tail pieces, designed 

by the last named. Some few of the stories, 
such as “ Digging a Grave with a Wine- 
glass,” have been published before and widely 
circulated, and it is no slight recommendation 
of the book to say that the new ones are 
as good as the old. Mrs. Hall justly ex- 
presses her thanks to the fifteen artists who 
have powerfully assisted her in combinin 
art with literature, “thus aiding the efforts of 
the valuable societies that are labouring— 
earnestly, zealously, and with great success—to 
convey conviction that ‘the national vice’ is the 
national curse, and that the labours of the pastor, 
the schoolmaster, and all the other engines of 
religious, as well as moral, sccial, and intellectual 
progress, must comparatively fail, while intoxi- 
cation, not only ‘fills our jails, our lunatic 
asylums, and our workhouses with poor,’ but 
degrades to poverty so many households, and 
effectually frustrates all efforts for the discharge 
of duty to God and neighbour.” The illustrations 
are indeed admirable, and but for the personal 
friendship of the artists no such series could 





[a 


have been given in a book of so small a priceas this 





is. The one which touches us mostis the Street 
Waifs of Mrs. E. M. Ward,—a boy and girl on 
the doorsteps of a London house on a winter's 
night. The utter misery depicted, and the grip 
of the boy’s hand on the little sister’s wrist 
affect us strongly. The volume is appropriately 
dedicated to the Earl of Shaftesbury, and offers 
itself as a Christmas Gift-book which cannot be 
too widely made use of. 


VARIORUM. 


The Furniture Gazette speaks of wood-carving 
in Russia :—‘‘ This artis one of the most import- 
ant branches of Russian industry, which has 
existed for centuries. Any one who has studied 
the ancient art-productions of Russia, and who 
has seen specimens of the so-called ancient 
Russian monastic carved work, will be struck by 
the exquisitely delicate taste displayed, which is 
all the more astonishing considering the imper- 
fect instruments and rough tools which were 
employed in those days by these self-taught 
artists. But the art of carving is naturally not 
confined alone to the artistic and purely orna- 
mental: the — of Russia are very expert 
in all kinds of rougher carved-work, in producing 
articles of every-day use; many household 
utensils which with us are manufactured of clay 
or iron are carved or turned out of wood, such as 
spoons, platters, bowls, &c. It is this peculiar 
ability which has made the Russian peasant 
under proper instruction such an adept in ar- 
tistic carving in its application to the ornamental 
art.’ 








-‘Wiseellanen, 


Invention for Consuming Sewer Gas.— 
How effectually to get rid of sewer gas isa 
problem that has long puzzled engineers and 
sanitarians. Most of the experiments have 
resulted in failures, and none have thoroughly 
succeeded, except in making what was bad a 
great deal worse. Considerable interest in the 
question has been excited in Bristol of late, and 
Mr. T, Harding, of the firm of Colthurst & 
Harding, Temple Gate, has turned his attention 
to the subject. At his residence at Knowle he 
was a good deal troubled by sewer emanations, 
and he hit upon a plan which he believes will 
solve the problem of the consumption of sewer- 
gas. Mr. G. Scrace, plumber, Temple-street, 
has been associated with the inventor in getting 
up theappliance. The proposed mode of dealin, 
with the gas is an ingenious one, Con 
with the main sewer is a pipe, 2 in. in diameter, 
and at the top of the pipe is a ball, so fixed that 
it allows an aperture of a } in. all round, through 
which the sewer-gas may escape from the pipe. 
Ranning up outside the large pipe is an ordinary 
gaspipe, and underneath the ball at the top of 
the sewer-pipe a set of burners is so arranged 
that when lighted they make a complete circle 
of fire. The ball prevents the sewer-gas from 
rising through the centre, and it cannot escape 
through the flame, which entirely surrounds the 
aperture. The invention, which has been 
= may be easily applied to the public 

mps. 


Subsidence of a Portion of the New 
Reservoir at Pontefract.—Last week por- 
tions of two large arches at the north end of 
the new reservoir in course of construction for 
the storage of water for supplying the town of 
Pontefract, fell entirely to the foundations, and 
will consequently cause considerable labour and 
expense in replacing the same, The natural 
foundations are admirably adapted for the pur- 
poses of a tank, being hewn out of the solid rock. 
Paddling with clay for about 28 in. in thickness, 
at the bottom of the tank (which is also laid 
with bricks, two in thickness), forms the basis 


& | of building operations, the walls and pillars of 


which spring from the reservoir in a series of 
arches. The pillars at the north end have, it 
appears, subsided considerably, the arches of 
which were completed, thus reducing the whole, 
evidently from the compression of the puddling 
bed, on which the whole stands. 


Bristol.—Need for improved dwellings for 
the working classes was referred to at a meeting 
over which Bishop Ellicott presided, by the Rev. 
Mr. Hazledine, who stated that in his parish one 
court had eleven houses with only one sleeping 
room in each, and there lived fifty-one persons, 
twenty-nine being adults. In five streets dwelt 
102 habitual drunkards, forty-six of whom were 
men and fifty-six women, 
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A Memorial Brass.—The “Old Boys” of 
the King’s School have just had a brass placed 
in the north transept of Gloucester Cathedral, as 
@ memorial of the late Rev. Herbert Haines, 
formerly the second master of the school, and an 
authority on the subject of brasses. The brass 
is laid on a slab of Pennant stone, 7 ft. by 
3 ft.4in. The general treatment was designed 
by Mr. Capel N. Tripp, hon. sec. to the commit- 
tee, subject to the approval of Messrs. Waller & 
Son, architects to the Dean and Chapter, and the 
work has been developed and executed by Messrs. 
Heaton, Butler, & Bayne, at a cost of 1161. The 
architectural detail is of the fourteenth century. 
The figure, three-quarter life-size, is represented 
in an attitude of prayer and draped in modern 
Ecclesiastical vestments. The likeness is good. 
The inscription was written by the Rev. J. 
Rassell Washb urne. 

Death of Mr. Tom Hood.—An_ illness 
ander which Mr. Tom Hood, the editor of Fun, 
had been suffering for some time past, resulted 
fatally on Friday, the 20th inst. The deceased, 
who was the son of the late Thomas Hood, 
the well-known poet, was born at Lake 
House, Wanstead, Essex, January 19th, 1835. 
He was educated at University College School 
and Louth Grammar School, and entered as a 
commoner at Pembroke College, Oxford, in 1853, 
His first work, “ Pen and Pencil Pictures,” was 
published in 1854-5, and has been followed by 
numerous novels and books for juveniles. He 
illustrated his father’s comic verses, “ Precocious 
Piggy,’’ and on other occasions wielded pencil as 
well as pen, and was appointed editor of Fun in 
May, 1865. Mr. Hood was in his 40th year. 
He was buried on Tuesday, the 24th inst., at 
Nunhead Cemetery. 


Chelsea Parish Surveyor. — Mr. Joseph 
Pattison, the surveyor to the parish of Chelsea, 
bas sent in his resignation after thirty years’ 
service. Mr. Pattison states that he finds the 
work in his department sq continually increasing 
that he is not equal to it; and those who know 
anything of the boundaries of the parish of 
Chelsea, and the manifold duties imposed on its 
surveyor, who has daily to walk as far and as 
fast as a postman on Valentine’s-day, will not be 
surprised. The Chelsea vestry have resolved to 
write to the various metropolitan vestries for 
information as to their surveyors’ duties and 
emoluments, The Board of Guardians have pen- 
sioned relieving-officers and others, but whether 
the Chelsea vestry have the power to exercise the 
pening of « ‘‘ worn-out surveyor” remains to 


Yorkshire College of Science.—An ordi- 
nary meeting of the General Council was held in 
the Board Room of the College on Thursday 
afternoon, under the presidency of Lord F. C. 
Cavendish, M.P. There were also present Sir 
A. Fairbairn, Dr. Heaton, Mr. F. W. Fison, Mr. 
J.R. Ford, Mr.8. C. Lister, Mr. O. Nussey, Mr. 
T. Scattergood, and Mr. H. H. Sales (secretary). 
The reports from the various committees received 
the approval of the Council. The business 
transacted was mainly of a routine character. 
The Council minutely inspected the college 
buildings and fittings, which are now approaching 
completion. The number of students already 
enrolled was regarded as very satisfactory. Up. 
wards of fifty students over the age of seventeen 
years are in attendance at the various classes. 


Presentation to a Foreman.—The employés 
of Mr. George Jennings, of Stangate, Lambeth, 
at a supper held on Saturday, November 21st, at 
the Mitre Hotel, Stangate, presented Mr. 8. J. 
Merchant with a handsome ormolu timepiece. 
Mr. M. Johnson, on behalf of the subscribers, 
alluded to the number of years Mr. Merchant 
had been amongst them, and was happy in being 
the medium of tendering him the timepiece, as a 
slight recognition of their respect and esteem, 
and hoped that he would live long to enjoy it. 
Mr. 8S. J. Merchant thanked his late colleagues 
for their appreciation of his conduct, and hoped 
that he would still continue to deserve the good 
opinion they had formed of him. Votes of thanks 
were accorded to the committee, coupled with 
the name of Mr. Halligan, secretary. 


Metropolitan Management.—At the last 
meeting of the Social Science Association the 
question of a municipality for the metropolis 
was again discussed, and again adjourned. Mr. 
James Beal declared the sanitary condition of 
the more densely populated suburbs to be dis. 
gracefal to the age, and such as would not be 
tolerated under municipal authorities, The 
discussion was again adjourned, 


Mr. Edward Levian, M.A., F.S.A., died, 
we regret to say, on the 6th inst., at his resi- 
dence, Camden-street, in the fifty-sixth year of 
his age. He was well known in literary circles 
for his intimate and accurate acquaintance with 
ancient manuscripts and historical subjects. 
Educated at Baliol College, Oxford, he held for a 
short period a classical professorship at Glasgow, 
and was subsequently appointed by the trustees 
of the British Museum to the position of assistant 
in the manuscript department, which he held 
from 1850 to the time of his death. He acted, 
also, with great ability, for several years, as 
one of the honorary secretaries of the British 
Archeological Association, and contributed many 
valuable and interesting papers to its journal. 

Industrial Dwellings.—We some time ago 
referred to the fact that the Improved Industrial 
Dwellings Company had offered premioms of 
2501. and 1501. for the best designs for covering 
a large site in Goswell-road, on the Marquis of 
Northampton’s estate, and mentioned that 
twenty designs had been received. We are 
asked now to say that Messrs. Charles Barry, 
George Godwin, and A. Waterhouse will assist 
the directors in arriving at a decision on the 
meritsof each. The designs will, by permission 
of the Lord Mayor, who is one of the directors 
of the company, be exhibited at the Mansion 
House, in a room specially set apart for the 
purpose. 

The Ventnor Local Board have appointed 
Mr. J. G. Livesay, O.E., who has for nearly eleven 
years been Town Sarveyor of Ventnor, to the 
office of Consulting Engineer to the Board, at a 
commission of 3} per cent. on the cost of perma- 
nent works to be carried out under his superin- 
tendence. The Board intend to appoint some 
young man, probably without a professional 
education, to undertake the routine duties of 
Town Surveyor and Inspector of Nuisances, and 
to act as foreman over the workmen employed 
by the Board. If without proper education, how 
can he satisfactorily perform his duties ? 


A Wood Paving for Oxford-street.— 
Owing to an offer on the part of Captain Coote, 
for the inhabitants of Hereford-gardens, Hyde 
Park, to pay one-third of the cost of laying down 
a wood paving in Oxford-street, opposite Hére- 
ford-gardens, so as to obviate the present noise, 
the Vestry of St. Marylebone have accepted the 
offer, and intend to carry out the work at once, 
at a cost of 1,1661., a wood-paving company un- 
dertaking to keep it in repair for two years free 
or cost, and for the next fifteen years at an 
annual cost of 831. 


The Free Picture , Brighton.— 
This institution is to be free for three days a week, 
and sixpence admission will be charged for the 
other three days, on the recommendation of the 
Fine Arts sub-committee. “ If,” said Mr. Alder- 
man Hallett, “they adopted the committee’s 
plan, they would have a picture gallery in the 
town equal to the exhibitions of London, Liver- 
pool, and Glasgow. In fact, pictures of the 
highest class, more than enough to fill a second 
gallery, had already been offered to them, and 
the expense of hanging them.” 


The Denbigh Reredos Disputes. — The 
opening for service of the Unconsecrated Church 
at Denbigh was brought to a sudden termination 
last Sunday. In the morning the curates re- 
ceived legal notices from the Bishop of St. Asaph, 
prohibiting them from officiating in the church 
on pain of having their licences cancelled. The 
rector, being unwell, and fearing legal proceed- 
ings, the services wereabandoned. The sudden. 
ness of this decision, which came as a surprise 
upon even the church-building committee, caused 
intense excitement. 

Mortality in Grimsby.—The mortality 
among children in this township, says the Lin. 
colnshire Chronicle, just now is frightful. Parents 
all round are trembling for the safety of their 
littleones. Scarlatina is the great instrument of 
the dread destroyer. We are informed that one 
undertaker alone, in three days, had no less than 
thirteen funerals. Of course this is an exceptional 
case, but still the deaths are shockingly frequent. 
Children from two to six years of age are the 
class among whom it is most fatal. 


Thelate Mr. Milner, of “safe” fame, has 
left a fortune of 160,000. He directs that one. 
tenth of this shall be distributed in charities, 
in four equal proportions of 4,0001. for London 
and Manchester, where he had extensive agencies, 
Liverpool, where his works were situated, and 





| Sheffield, to which town he belonged. 





The Late Mr. F. Lenox Horne.—The 
announced death of this gentleman, at the age 
of 67, will remind some of our readers of a 
genial lecturer and writer who was first heard 
some twenty years ago at the Polytechnic Insti- 
tution. He was the author of several farces, 
“Two Heads are Better than One,” “The Tale 
of a Comet,” played at Drury-lane two or three 
years since, and some others, and delivered many 
times a serio-comic musical lecture on “ The Use 
and Abuse of Art.” Mr. Horne was the brother 
of the eminent author of “ Orion.” 


Secretary to Amalgamated Engineers.— 
The election of a general secretary to the Society 
of Amalgamated Engineers, in succession to the 
late Mr. William Allan, is exciting interest 
amongst trade unionists. There are two candi. 
dates,—Mr. John Wilson, who was assistant at 
the time of Mr. Allan’s decease; and Mr. W. R. 
Horne, who held the same post before Mr. Wilson’s 
election. Only members of the Society are 
eligible, and the election must be decided by 
vote. 


Stained-glass Window in York Minster. 
The Yorkshire Archwological Society has in the 
press a description, by Mr. J. Fowler, F.S.A., 
with notes and coloured plates, &c., of a window 
in York Minster, representing the Life and 
Miracles of St. William, Archbishop of York in 
the twelfth century. This window, which was 
presented to the cathedral about the year 1420, 
by the family of Lord Roos, of Hamlake (now 
Helmsley), contains upwards of 800 ft. of 
painted glass. 


New College for Ladies. — The London 
correspondent of the Scotsman says that Mr. 
Holloway is about erecting, at a cost of some- 
thing like 100,0001., at St. Ann’s Heath, Virginia 
Water, a new university for ladies, on an estate 
which he purchased for 25,0001., and that he 
has charged an architect to draw up the neces. 
sary plans. It is understood that the whole 
affair will cost 150,0001. The plans are far ad. 
vanced, 


Asphalte Paving.—At the last meeting of 
the Commissioners of Sewers of London, a letter 
was read from the inhabitants of Cheapside and 
the Poultry, stating that the asphalte paving had 
conduced greatly to their comfort, begging that 
greater pains might be taken to cleanse it, and 
expressing their opinion that its slipperiness was 
attributable solely to the dirty state in which it 
was frequently left. The létter was referred to 
the Streets Committee. 


New Central Markets for the City.— 
Last week, Mr. W. Corrie, the City Remem- 
brancer, gave notice of his intention to apply in 
the next session of Parliament for powers to 
‘enable the Corporation of London to enlarge the 
western exterior of the Metropolitan Meat 
Market, and to erect a new fruit, flower, and 
vegetable market on a site near the western 
extension of the meat market. 


A New Mission-hall for Swansea.—One 
result of the visit of the Rev. Hay Aitken and 
his fellow missioners to the town is likely to be 
accomplished in the erection of a mission-hall, 
which is to be considered as a memento of the 
last mission. The committee met on Tuesday 
last, when it was reported that 7401. had been 
promised out of the 2,000/. which is the estimated 
cost of the structure. 


A New Synagogue for Brighton.—On 
November 19th, Dr. N. M. Adler, Chief Rabbi, 
laid the foundation-stone of a new synagogue in 
Brighton, in the presence of a representative 
company of the Hebrew persuasion. The build- 
ing will be Byzantine in style, and will accom. 
modate 500 persons. Mr. T. Laniton, of Brighton, 
is the architect. 


at Carshalton.— Improvements 
have made great strides in this parish of late 
years, particularly since the railway station was 
built in the immediate neighbourhood; but the 
Pablic Hall, built in the centre of the town, which 
will be opened in a few weeks, is the greatest of 
all. Already several societies have made appli- 
cation for the hall, and we have no doubt it will 
be used as it ought to be. 


The Albert Embankment.—A report from 
the Works Committee of the Metropolitan Board 
of Works, on November 20th, recommending 
that the Lambeth Vestry be informed that the 
Board were not prepared to entertain the question 
of extending the Albert Embankment was 


agreed to. 
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Tenders, Metropolitan Board of Works.— 

At the meeting last week tenders were received 
from the following firms for the execution of the 
general works in district ‘ A,” North of the river 
Thames, for alternate periods of one, two, or 
three years—viz., Mr. W. Dann, Mr. T. Pearson, 
Messrs. Nowell & Robson, Mr. H. Potter, Mr. 
Stephen Carey, Messrs. J. Mowlem & Co. The 
tender of Messrs. J. Mowlem & Co. was accepted 
for a period of three years. 

Labour Market of New York. — The 
startling fact is vouched by one of our morning 
contemporaries that at this moment, as near as 
can be ascertained from careful inquiry, there 
are no less than 90,000 of the mechanic and 
labouring classes out of employment in that 
city. 
Ely.—Holy Trinity Parsonage House, in ‘the 
Nat-Holt, Ely, is now fast approaching comple- 
tion ; the builders are Messrs. Waters & Feast, 
of Haddenham ; the architect is Mr. W. T. Pierce, 
of Roehampton. The amount of the contract is 
1,6051. This, with architect’s fees, fencing, &c., 
will render the whole cost 1,8001. 

Exhibitions.—The private view of the Winter 
Exhibitions of the Society of British Architects 
will take place this, Saturday, November 28th. 
That of the Institute of Painters in Water- 
colours is fixed for the following Saturday, 
December 5th. 


Contract.—The seal of the Oxford 
Local Board was on the 18th of November ordered 
to be affixed to Mr. Dickenson’s contract for 
27,9701. for carrying out the works of Contract 
No. 4 of the drainage. 


Windsor.—It is proposed to erect a new 
church in Bier-lane, one of the lowest parts of 
the town. We hear that 9501. have been raised ; 
4001. more are required. Her Majesty contributes 
1001. 

The Clyde Shipbuilding Trade.—Ship- 
building on the Clyde, says Capital and Labour, 
appears to be on the wane, and the i 
winter is likely to exhibit great slackness of 
employment. 


An Architect Candidate for Paris.— 
M. Viollet-le-Duc, the architect, is one of the 
—e candidates for the Municipal Council 
of Paris. 


Society of Arts.—On Wednesday evening, 
November 25th, a paper “On School Buildings 
and School Fittings,” was read by Mr. T. Roger 
Smith. We may refer to it hereafter. 


Architectural Association of Ireland.— 
The opening meeting of the Session was held at 
the Antient Concert Rooms, on Thursday even- 
ing, the 26th inst. 


* 

The Late Mr. George Gutch.—We mon- 
tion with deep regret the death of this gentle- 
man, one of the oldest of the Metropolitan 
District Surveyors. 

Mr. Smellie Watson, B.S.A., died a few 
days ago. He wasone of the few survivors of 
the band of artists who originally formed the 
R.S.A. incorporation. 


TENDERS 


For stabling, &c., for the London General Omnibus 
Company, at > po ate Park-road. Mr, P, Tosh, 
architect, Quantities by Mr. W. A. J. Bolton :— 















If sand found Extraif 
on site, no sand, 
Robbins & Co. ......0....£2,690 0 0 .. £46 0 0 
Dover, Son, & Co, ..... 24100... 30900 
ThompSOn ...cossseseeees 2,460 0 0 170 0 0 
Tyerman ......... oo 23353 00... Ill 0 0 
er . 2339 0 0 ... 72 00 
Cropper Brothers ....... 2,267 0 0 .. 127 0 0 
W. & T, Crooker........ . 225400... 2 00 
WOE, ....ccrcsccorensnetied” SO OOO 112 0 0 
Marsland .. 00 % 0 0 
Garrud .,,... es O DO ws. #0 00 
Perking ..... _ 0°80 120 0 0 
EEamG. siscspdencieniors wee 2,153 . 0. 2000 
CF nencesenseccssoccccee O s« 2 0 
Niblet & Bon. 00 450 0 
peter om reat 00... 00 
Aitchison & Walker 0 0 80 0 0 
— Pesscacecoccesscosene : : ee R 00 
Basic. soscenebsianegein 00 
Mason & Bristy 00... 16 00 
evenscasorceoeseeees we 1,88 00... 1000 0 





For alterations and repairs to the Vietory public-house, 
Newnham-street, Ed : 
a , —— for Mrs. Copas. Mr, 

















Ebbs & Sons £330 0 0 
Brown . 315 0 0 
Thompson & Smith 311 0 0 
Taylor. 291 0 0 
Hoekley . 270 0 0 
Shurmur (accepted) 202 0. 0 





For alterations, &e., to Nos. 60, 60, and 61, Lisson- 
T, Parker, architect. Quantities supplied :— 
& Son £2,247 














Simpson 0 0 
Temple & Foster ....... inictimmpn Lae 2 
Cross & SOD. ....cccsssseveeees soneeeees 1,730 0 0 
Morseman 1,590 0 0 
For building new premises for Mr. Bryett, in. the 
Caledonian-road. Quantities not supplied :— 
pve ye gra sesvconeneeceesessne £2,547 0 0 
Batchelder 2,373 0 0 
Kirk, 2,256 0 0 





For alterations and repairs to Nos, 5 sud 6, Hart-. 
street, Mark-lane. Mr. James architeet. 
Quantities supplied by Mr. H, J, Gordon :— 














Little ...... £1,279 0 0 
Sewell & SONS .......00cerccesereeeres 1, 00 

. 1, 0 0 
Browne & Robinson .cs..s.ccoseeee 1,053 00 
King © BOR | ocscccccccscsssee asvigeioua 3020 0 0 
Hobson 0.0 
Merritt & Ashby .........<+ onan ae &. 2 
Thomas. 894 0 0 





: 


For additions and repairs to p Tenter-street, 
Whitechapel, for Mr. 1. Silberberg. Mr, C,. Reilly, 
architect :— 

Turner & Son .........s00ccse0s0e +. £1,312 0 0 
BORA Lascarncdjuoces.sddeseasslasnativnes 1,296 0 0 
Newman & Mann.........s.c0s0+0¢ «> 1,256 0 0 
Thiddle & Son (accepted),........ 1,067 0 0 





For alterations and repairs to No. 11, Worship-street, 
for Mr. F. Hunt. Mr. Henry Shaw, architeet :— 
Sawyer .... £377 0 0 
Lewis 356 
Boyce 348.0 «0 


For roadmaking and drainage works at Shepherd’s- 
bush, for the British Land Conant, Limited :~ 
Marshall +» £4,200 




















Crockett .... 3,906 
IBZOY ... 00... cocccevescocssepeceovecsice 
J. & &, Williams ......cccssstinensse’ 


Richardson. 
BW... nde scot sececcnnsseemeeanadialbaan 


Keeb % 
Thompson & Son (accepted) ... 
For erection of buildings, Norton Folgate. Mr. 
C, Fowler, architect. Quantities by Mr. Lovegrove :— 
Wall Brothers ..1......0sssvsereee++ £1,997, O 0 
Crabb 1,950 0 0 
Bangs 1,874 0 0 


For first section of Mount St. Marie’s College, Kilburn. 
im, architect, Quantities supplied by 





ecoeeceo 


vineee 




















£2,150 0 0 

Merritt & Ashby ........0.0..0000 -» 2,080 0 0 
OME ....0 980 0 0 
MIEN si eakctccescndcissevsesscaeenens 1,910 0 0 





For roadmaking, Wilderness-row, for the Metropolitan 
Board of Works. : 











Coker £6,000 0 0 
SII iigrtkedisecenssaoesateanammaan 5,900 0 0 
Pearson 5,403 0 0 
Wee ath oun erccsceqecebnnsinnsodieqetuit 5,400 0 0 
mags BS BOM, <scccacastersesioarinaes 5,390 0 0 
Moowlems & 00, ..sccescosccsesvosaceste 5,300 0 0 
QOD ig cies niecstacessdevibies statekees 6,176 0 0 
Nowell & Robson.........c0.sesea0s - 4846 0 0 
oe, EEE eaten IE 4,760 12 0 


[From this it would appear that the observation in our 
last that the accepted tender was not the lowest was 
incorrect. ] 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

T. C. W.—B. &8on.—T. G.—G. T. —85.—M. B.—W. C.T.—G. G. 8. — 
J. C.—W.—C. B.—0, C. H.—W. & Sona—H. J. N.—H. P. P.—T. L.— 
Cc. D.—J. A. .—W. H. P.—J. W.—J. H.—J. H. 3. —G C.—W. P.— 
M.—G, & G.—J. H. (inquire of the Committee).—Clerk of Works (we 
should conclude it was a mi<print for “fixings,” or “ bexings”’}.— 
F. B. (shall be given after we have published the plan).—Yank (in 
type). 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving: 
addresses. 

All statements of facts, liste of tenders, &e. must be aceompanied 
by the mame and address. of the sender, not necessarily for’ 
publication. 

Nors.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors, 


grove, for Messrs. Spencer, Turner, & Boldero, Mr. 


| tm any part of the United 


CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Unrest oan Situations | Situations. 
Bix Hnes fifty words) or under .. %. 6d, be 
en eeiittenal line (aboot on were. Os. 6d, Os. 6d, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


"THE BUILDER ” is direct from the Office, to residents 
ye ee the rate of fo neni 


in Advance. 
Re ey av bape 

be remitted Order, at the Offiee, 
en ceues Ceeahandian: 0, to FOURDRINIER.. 








Advertisements cannot be received for the current 
week's issue later than THREE o'clock p.m. 
on THURSDAY. 

The Publisher cannot be responsible for Tzst:- 
MONIALS left at the Office in reply to Advertise. 
ments, and strongly recommends that Cores 
ONLY should be sent. 

6a NOTICE.—AUW communications respect. 
ing Advertisements, Subscriptions, §c., should be 
addressed to “The Publisher of the Builder,” 
No. 46, Catherine-street, Covent Garden. All other 
Oommunications showld be addressed to the 
“ Editor,” and nor to the “ Publisher.” 








List of Prices at the Quarries and Depédtss 
ee ene a Sea a pre ene ing seme 


PP’ Bath Stone Office, Corsham, Wilts, [Apvr.] 





Asphalte. 
Seyssel, Patent Metallic Lava and 
White Asphaltes. 
M STODART & CQO 
Office : 
No. 90, Cannon-street, H.C. [Apvr.] 
Seyssel and St. Jean Asphaltes.—The 
Société ise des Asphaltes, Limited. 
veer (Cupuned Misia): 68: Team de Marnéjols 
Lovagny 1 Basin) ; St. Jean 
Department Gard) ; Paris, 14 & 16, Rue ; 
on, Hackney. Works executed with guaran. 
teed natural Rock Asphaltes, in Mastic and 
Powder. pone mo so = Contractors 
supplied.— , Jun., Secretary, 
No. 27, Cornhill. [Apvr.] 


Whitland Abbey Green Slates.—These 
Quarries are now fully opened out, and are pro- 
ducing Slates in all sizes; and in any quantity: 
sound, and of choice green tint—For samples 
and farther particulars, apply to the MANAGER, 
at the Quarries, Narberth.road, R.S.0. [Apvr.]} 


Patent Selenitic Cement, with double the 
usual sand, is much stronger than ordinary mortar. 
Plastering finished in much lesstime at less cost. 
Excellent substitute for Portland cement for 
Concrete at less than half its: price.—6 Wharf, 
Belvedere-road, Lambeth, 8.B. [Apvr.] 














accuracy and punctuality. Plans and Draw- 
ings Oopied, Traced, or Lithographed.—[Apvr.] 








CHAPPUIS’ NEW PATENT 
“LUMINARIUM.” 





BEST & MOST EFFECTIVE DAYLIGHT REFLECTOR. 





PRICH LIST OF VARIOUS QUALITIES OF REFLECTORS. 


Ci Soo 38. 0d. per sq.ft. Argento Orystal ...........+.. 58. Od. per aq. ft 
Silver Fluted ............s.+ 4 0 m= Laminaria ssc 6 ” 
Silver-plated Copper ............... 88. 6d. per sq. ft.; &e. 
Special Reflectors are constructed purposely for special cases’; also for artificial light, 
gas, lamp, lime, electric, &c, 





ae 





APPUIS, 


PATENTED AND MANUFACTURER. 
No. 69, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 


